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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
VISIT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO FREDERICKSBURGH, 


In compliance u ith the invitation of the Commuttee to lay the corner-stone 


of the monument to be erected to the memory of the 
Mother of Washington. 
WITHA AN ACCTERATE REPRESENTATION OF THE MONT MENT, 


Fagrave y Mas 


Tue president, with several members of his cabinet, and his pr 
vate secretary, accompanied by many other gentlemen, left the city 
of Washington, on Monday morning, the sixth of May, about ten 
o'clock, in the large and commodious* steamer Cygnet. The day 
After the company had 
which 


was mild, and the air soft and refreshing 
assembled on board, they paid their respects to the executive, 
that venerable patriot received with the ease and grace of the most 
Thev then separated ; some 


finished gentleman of the old school 
of the party went upon the upper deck, to admire the picturesque 
and beautiful scenery of the surrounding country, whence from 
the north round to the south, lay a line of high grounds, form 
ing within their interior an extensive amphitheatre. On the sout 

the broad and peaceful Potomac, stretching as far as the eve 
could reach. On the eastern branch of the river was to be seen the 
navy-yard, and several of the public armed vessels lying in the 
stream, with our flag floating on the breeze; and, on the western 
branch, we had a distant but beautiful view of Georgetown, as 

slopes from the high grounds to the river; and between that and the 
navy-vard, was to be seen the city of Washington, whence w 
had just taken our departure; and from our situation we had, at on 
glance, a view of the bridge crossing the river, which exceeds a nih 
in extent, the chief mayistrate’s house, and the capitol, with 1 
splendid dome, rearing its head over every other object. Among thos 


heads of department. A 


who went upon the upper deck were the 
group of ladies, with their attendants, were seated in the after part 


of the boat; and an excellent band of music was playing several! 


national airs, as the steamer glided on her way, and shortly arn 
at the city ot Alexandnia ’ 
boat's reaching the wharf retired to the cabin, and had taken lis 
seat at a long table, which had been set preparatory for dinner ; he 


was seated on the west side, 


General Jackson had just previ 





and next to the berths, there bem, 
barely room enough left between the berths and table for a person to 
Upon his left sat Mrs. Thruston, the 
wife of Judge Thruston, of Washington; and on the opposite side 
of the table sat Major Donaldson, the general's private secretary ; 
Mr. Potter, a clerk in one of the departments of Washington; and 


pass, by moving sideways 


Captain Broome, of the marine corps. The president was reading 
a newspaper and smoking his pipe. While in this situation, (there 
being no other person in the cabin or near him,) a large number of 
citizens came on board, as it was supposed, to pay their respects to 
him. Among the number was Randolph, 
He made his way into the cabin, and after speaking to Captam 
Broome 


ate a heutenant in the navy 





who had long been acquainted with him, he immediately 
advanced between the table and the berths toward the president, as 
if to address hin. The president did not know him, and it seems 
that Captain Broome did not mention his name, 
he believed that the object of his visit was to present a petition, pray- 


because, he said, 


ing to be restored to the navy again; still, as the captain did not 


} ' 


know that that was the object of his visit, and fear he said, 


Stepp ad 





that he might intend to commit some act of violence, he 


quickly to the same side of the table, and advanced up to and near 


Randolph, who had by this time come so near General Jackson 
as to by 


observed by him, who, supposing it was seme person 


about to salute him, said that he was afflicted with a severe pain 


in his side, and begged to be excused for not msing; and, seeing 


difficulty in pulling off his glove, he 


Never 


hand vio- 


that Randolph had some 
stretched out his hand toward him, saying, at the same time 
Upon this, Randolph thrust one 

lently into the president's face ; but, before he could make use of the 


mind your glove, sir.” 


other, or repeat his blow, Captain Broome seized and drew him off 
toward the door. A partol the table was broken down in the s« uflle. 
Mr. Potter thrust his umbrella at Randolph across the table, at the 
moment Captain Broome seized him ; whereupon Randolph's friends 
n, hurned him out of the cabin, and off froin the beat, 


leaving his hat behind. This was done so quickly, that the few per- 


elinehed bir 


sons who were near the president were not aware of it, as they had 
all turned around after pushing Randolph away, to inquire whether 
was much hurt. He was so confined 
that he could not rise with ease, nor could he seize 
The news of this outrage was 


or not the chief magistrate 
behind the table 
his cane in time to defend himself. 
svon circulated around the boat, and at first it seemed so incredible 
tiat no one could be found to believe it; all, however, unme- 
diately repaired to the cabin, and heard the president relate the story 
hunself. 

“Had I been apprised,” said he, “that Randolph stood before me, 
I should have been prepared for him, and I could have defended myself. 
No villain,” said he, “has ever escaped me before; and he would 
not, had it not been for my confined situation.”’ 








- THE MOTHER OF 
WASHINGT ON, 









—_— 


Some blood was seen on his face, and he was asked whether he 
had been much injured ? 

“No,” said he, “I am not much hurt; but, in endeavouring to 
rise I have wounded my side, which now pains me 
it d d “z 

About this time, one of the citizens of Alexand 


addressed the general, and said: “ Sir, if you w 


more thal 





of the outrage, 
pardon me, in case Iam tried and convicted, I will kill Randolph 
for this insult to you, in fifteen minutes 

‘No, sir,”’ said the president I cannot do that 
to stand between me and my assailants, nor none to take revenge 
on my account. Had I been prepared for this cowardly rill 


approach, I can assure you all that he would never have the 


I want no man 


temerity to undertake such a th again 
f this city, who was on board, being in 
! 


t lted and t 


Silas E. Burrows, Esq. « 
formed that the Executive hi waten, call 


nen assal il upon 
10 was also on beard, to follow him 


According!y, Mr 


Burrows immediately pursued and caught him, within sixty rods of 


the marshal of the distnet, w 
and he would assist him in arresting Randolph 


the wharf, and he and Mr. Clapp held him for some time, reques 


ing the bystanders to aid them in securng him; stating, at the 
same time, that he had struck the president of the United States 
on board the steamer at the wharf; but no one can » his assist 
ance, and the friends of Randolph pulled off Mr ows, and al 





Mr. Burrows, nevertheless, still pursued him 
od hun. The marshal followed 
! 


lowed him to es 
calling again u 


ised to 





| when he re 
go any further: upen this Mr. B. gave up the pursuit, reluctantly 


and returned to the boat. The steamer then left the wharf, on 


c-house, 





within as 


her way down the river. It was reported that Randolph had been 


taken, but when it was found that he had not, it was deemed ad 
visable for the marshal to return to Alexandra; and he was landed 
at Fort Washington, four miles below that city, to which he pro 
ceeded without delay. Randolph had, however, made his escape 
It seems that after he had broken from Mr. Burrows the last time 


he we where a horse was standing, saddled and bndled 





itto astab 
and ready for him, which he mounted, and hastened out of the city 
» that circumstance it was supposed he had intended to commit 
a much more serious assault than he did 

The spirits of the whole party had been much affected by this out 
rage; no one could think or talk of any thing else; and 1t seemed 
that the sacred errand which the president was proceeaing upon 
would be defeated. But, after the steamer had got under way from 
the fort, and after the report of the last cannon, fired as a salute in 
honour of the chief magistrate, had died away, some one exclaimed 
“ We are approaching, and shall soon be at Mount Vernon.” Upon this 
the pulse of every heart on board wae quickened, and every eye was 








turned toward the il promontory, which projeets into the 
8 situated upon the 
father of his country 


The band played a funeral dirge as we passed his tomb, and then 


river; and upon the sacred mansion (which 


highest part of it) where once dwelt tix 


the steamer lay to for some time, 
to the shore, bearing two gentlemen of the party, who landed 
But few 


In a few moments, how 


ind a small boat was seen gliding 
on the plantation, and ascended the hill to the mansion 
on board knew the lnect of the delay 
ever, they returned to the boat with three ladies, the descendants of 
Washington, and the 


to honour the occasion with their company 


residents of Mount Vernon, who had agreed 


Upon reaching the deck 


#f the steamer they were utroduced to General Jackson, when each 
presented hum with a bunch of flowers, culled from the garden 
whieh had been culuwated by the hands of t immortal Wash 
in This inewlent disy the gloom occamoned by the out 
rage ready Tela and the renwimnd f the passage was ple ausant 
and rewal 
The president was met at P mac creek, nine nules from Fre 
leorich 5 fey thee DOTUIMMETIE es t " thong meourse af 
1 horse ba “ ‘ dd hum to h its north of 
Fredencksburrvh. from when was annex mive view of the beautiful 
in e valley of Ra mnock, of the city itself, which 
ad t s tral 1 mit south bank { the nver in 
kewis t wer 1s " minty in the va y 
it t\ l ‘ i = is arnt npos “ 
" tl twas ne V several companies 
i ‘ t i Major Pattes conducted in 
ime : } ti ithe pal str t ! eocty, to 
D Ww “ ' wes thrown open to 
mm “ iw _ iT) t i 
" mn rat then 
is ! The | if ent is re 
\ entert i t it i) in mncelible 
! tw beer " with att 
Onl vt sen lay fix bert ecorem v th 
va bear rw ‘ A ’ fl At ten o clock 
a pr -s i was tormed \ nares ! \ itl llov 
i or T 
] \ t ! fot cavairy 
> The ' bite ind mason wut th Th n Mr 
Burrows was as n rconsprovous and honourable thon 
The Pr dent of the United Stat man open carnage, with 
the heads of departments, and his private seeretary, accompanied ty 
Ww monument ¢ rryittee 
1. Clervy and relatives of Washington 
5. The mayor and common council 
6. A handsome company of small bows, ui complete uniform, w 
wooden puns 
7. The officers of the army and navy of the United States, anc 


th nvited strangers 
A battahon of volunteers under the command of Major Patten 
panies of infantry from Washington and Alexandna 
with the manne bar 
% Strangers and citizens, six abreast. Tt was estimated that there 


were between ten and fifteen thousand persons present on the o« 


The procession moved up Commerce-street, down Pracess Ann 
street. then up Car street to Henderson's corner, up Ameha 
street to John Chew's corner, up Prinee Kd ward-street to Loews 
street, and then by the residence of Samurcl Gordon, Esq., to the 
site of the monument. On the arrnval of the column on the ground 
where ropose the remams of the mother of Washington, the detact 
ment of cavalry wheeled to the left and formed outside of the green 
The mnfantry were formed mn line on the left, and the strangers and 
eiizens formed juare, withon which the presdent and heads of 
department, the masonn oetes, and the ladies and relatiwea of the 
Was} ton fa ly. the architect, the committee, marshals, mayor 
amd co ron counel, oecnped the space about the monument 
Tl spectacle was pi dand unposu ; al seemed desirous of A} 





bh iorder to witness tft ceremony 


M‘Giure, the follow 


proaching a5 near as po 


After an appropnate prayer from the Rev, E.¢ 


ng eloquent address was delivered by Mr. Bassett, one of the rem 
bers of the monument commit! 
“In the name of the monument commuttes, T present you nera 





h that stone just 





the plat which os imtended to disting djusted by 


the master of the lodge, as the corner stone of this pile. Lam happy 
sir, that he who has defended his country’s mehts when penled m 
the cause of freedom, ber cities when the haughty foe, confident of 
success pressed caverly to seize their beauty and booty has bled for 
her, risked life, fortune, and honour mn her cause, is here to add to 
Who so meet to make a plgenmayge to 
! ? Who so fit to seal the stone which 


this shrine of hallowed relics 
crowns the corner of a monument to the mother of Washington, as 


the honours of this occasion 


he who now occupies that exalted station first filled by the son 
of that mother? Let the occasion, general, and its circumstances 
excuse this, while we turn to remark more immediately on the ob 
ject of our present regard. If we look to the page of history, or sur 


vey the carth, we sec thet monuments bave, in every age and every 
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clime, marked those spots distinguished by the happening of some 
great event, or risen as memorials of the once active virtues of de- 
parted worth. Frail man is ever apt to forget the past, and seck 
new hope of pleasure in the future. He seldom learns from the ex- 
perience of others the means of attaining what he aims at, and tuo 
often stumbles over a new unbroken tract, unmindful of the brightest 
objects by which he might trace his road to those distinetions after 
which natural desire so ardently toils. Hence enlightencd posterity 
canonize the fame of their ancestors by emblems the most unfacing 
their minds can devise, or their powers execute. 

“Such is our constitution, that the strongest appeals to our better 
feelings is through the medium of our grosser faculties. Thus monu- 


who view them, to imitate 


their Life 


avin} 


ments are lasting incentives, to those 
the virtues they commemorate, and attain, by 
glory and honour. Nations share in the 
nature, and participate in all the honours heaped upon their m 
dead. In looking upon this monument, (raised chiefly by the munfi 
states will re 


and spirit, 
athies of 


ity 


Common 


cence of a patriotic individual,) the citizens of these 
member that they are brothers. They will remember that here lie 
the ashes of the mother of the “father of his country They wil 
acknowledge, too, this just tribute to the merits of her, who, carly 
deprived of the support of her consort, encouraged and fostered, by 





precept and example, the dawning virtues of her ilustrious sen, and 
nurtured into maturity those noble faculties which were the orna 
ment and glory of her waning years. They will acknowledge th 
hallowed character of this romantic spot, ever to be remembered as 


the place chosen for her private devotions—the spot to which she 
often led her offspring, and, pointing to the order and beauty of the 
works of nature, here so eminently displayed, she euided their youth 
ful minds to contemplate the power and benevolence of the Great 
Author of their being. Here she taught the attributes of God 
to him, as their Creator, all praise belonged —that to glorify him was 
the object of ther creation, and to this end ther every euergy should 
be devoted. Here 
mains might rest. 
this monument. 
this hour. Let us carry with us henee, en 
memory of her who is here interred. Her 
every grace of life; her sweet peace in death, through her sure hoy 
of a bh , 

To which the pres 


that 


asked, as a dying request, tl 


this wisl 


she rat ber mortal re 


Hallowed b 
Let us cherish th 


sacred i sp last 


Ing as time romembrance ot 


raved ono 


fortitude, her piety, 


ssod immortality 


dent made the following reply: 


“Sir—To you, and to your colleagucs of the monument com 
mittee, T return my acknowledyments for the kind sentiments you 
have expressed towards me, and for the Mattering terms in which 
they have been conveyed. LT cannot but feel that Lami indebted to 
your partiality, and not to any services of my own, for the warm 


hearted reception you have given me. On this occasion, as well as 
many others, in the course of a lif 
I have found the confidence and attachment of my countrymen as 
far beyond my merits as my expectations. 


“We are assembled, fellow-citizens, to witness and to agsist 


now drawing towards its Close, 


nan 
nteresting ceremony. More than a century has passed away since 
of respeet is about to be paid, entered 


A century fertile 


she, to whom this tribute 


upon the active seenes of lif n wonderful events 


and in distinguished men who have participated in them. Of these 
eveats our country has furnished her full share; and of these distin 
guished men, she has produced a Washington. Lf he was “first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his counteyimen,’” we 


may say, without the imputation of national vanity, that, if not the 


first, he was in the very first rank of those, too few, indeed, upon 


whose career man kind can look back without regret, and wlrose 
memory and example will furnish themes of eulogy for the patrivt 
Institutions are honoured and maintamed 


lare of splen 


wherever free 

* His was no false glory, deriving its lustre from the 
did and destructive actions, commencing in professions of attach 
ment to his country, and terminating in the subversion of ler fre 
dom. Far different is the radiance which surround 
fame. It shines mildly and equally, and guides the philanthropist 
and citizen in the path of duty; and it will guide them long after 
those false lights, which have attracted too much attention, ill 
have been extinguished in darkness. 

“In the grave before us lie the remains of his mother. Long has 
it been unmarked by any monumental tablet, but not nnhonoured 
You have undertaken the pious duty of ereeting a column to her 
memory, and of inseribing upon it the simple, bat atleeting words, 

Mary, the mother of Washington.’ No eulogy could be higher, 
and it appeals to the heart of every American. 

“These memorials of affection and gratitude are conseerated by 


s lus name and 





the practice of all ages and nations, They are tnbutes of respect to 
the dead, but they convey practical lessons of virtue and wisdom to 
the living. The mother and son are beyond the reach of human ap- 
plause ; but the bright example of parental and filial excellence, 
which their conduct furnishes, cannot but produce the most salutary 
effects upon our countrymen, Let their example be before us, from the 
first lesson which is taught the child till the mother’s duties yield to 
the course of preparation and action which nature preseribes for lim. 

“ The address which we have heard portrays in 
ion says, that the character of Wash 
and 


just colours this 
most estimable woman, Trad 


ington was aided and strengthened, if not formed, by the care 
precepts of his mother. She was remarkable for the vigour of her 
intellect and the firmness of her resolution. Left in carly life the 
parent of a numerous family, she devoted herself with examplary 
fidelity to the task of guiding and educating them. With limited re 
sources she was able, by care and economy, to provide for them, 
and to ensure them a respectable entrance upon the duties of life 
A firm believer in the sacred truths of religion, she taught its princei- 
ples to her children and inculcated an early obedience to its injune 
tions. It is said by those who knew her intimately that she acquired 
and maintained a wonderful ascendancy over those around her. This 
true characteristic of genius attended her through life, and even in 
its decline, after her son had led his country to independence, and 
had been called to preside over her councils, he approached her with 
the same reverence she taught hun to exhibit in early youth. This | 


! 
sole 








course of maternal discipline, no doubt, restrained the natural ardour 
of his temperament, and conferred upon him that power of self-com- 
mand which was one of the most remarkable traits of his character. 

“In tracing the few recollections which can be gathered of her 
principles and conduct, it is impossible to avoid the conviction that 
these were closely interwoven with the destiny of her son. The 
are before the world. He who runs 
may read them in his whole career, as a citizen, a soldier, a magis- 


great points of his character 


trate. He possessed an unerring judgment, if that term can be ap- 
plied to human nature; great probity of purpose, high moral princi- 
ples, perfect self-possession, untiring application, an inquiring mind, 


seckin formation from every quarter, and arriving at its coneln- 
sions with a full knowledge of the subject ; and he added to these an 
inflexibility of resolution, which nothing could change but a convie- 
life and conduet of his mother, and 


ton of error. Look back at the 


at her domestic government, as they have this day been delineated 
by the chairman of the monument committee, and as they were 
known to her contemporaries, and have been deseribed by them, and 
lmirably adapted to form and develop the ele- 
The 


ded and directed 





found a 


a character 


the y will be 





power of greatness was there 4 
and 
to the world examples 


ments of such 


but had it not been ¢ by maternal solicituce 








Jud gInent, US possessor, instead of presenting 








of virtue, patnotisin and wisdom, which will be precious in all sue- 
eceding ages, nught have added to the number of those maste r spirits, 
Whose fame rests upon the faculties they have abused, and the mju- 


comunitted, 


rics they have 
re these reminis- 


* How important to the females of our country ¢ 
f vy life of Washington, and of the 


conces of 
j 


depended 


maternal care of 
less firm 


the es 





whom its future « Principles, 


her upon urs 











and just; and atleetion, less regulated by diseretion, might have 
changed the character of the son, and with it the destinies of the 
nation. We have reason to be proud of the virtue and intelligence 
of our female \s mothers and sisters, and wives and daughters, 


their duties are performed with exemplary fidelity. They, no doubt, 
reniize th reat tmpertance of the maternal character, and the 
powertl Ve tmust exert upon the Amerncan youth. Happy 


id our country that they have before them this illus 





nous example of maternal devotion, and this bright reward of filial 
sueces ‘I mother of a family who lives to witness the virtues 
flher children and ther advancement in life, and who ts known and 
honoured bee e they are known and honoured, should have no 
ther wish, on this side the grave, to gratifty. The seeds of virtue 
ind vee are carly sown, and we may often anti pate the harvest 
thet wall be ithered. Changes, no doubt, occur, but let no one place 
his hope t ithese. Impressions made im infaney, if not indelibl 
are eflaced with difficulty and renewed with facility; and upon the 
mother, therefore, must frequently, if not generally, depend the fate 
of the son 
Fellow-eitizens— this distriet of country gave birth to Washing- 
ton. The ancient ¢ noonwealth, within whose borders we are as- 
sembled from every portion of this happy and floumshing Union, re- 
nowned as she is for her imstitutions, for her devotion to the cause 
of freedom, and for her services and sacrifices to promote it, and for 
the conmment nen she has sent forth to aid our country with heart 
ind hand, in peace and war, presents a claim sull stronger than 
these upon the eratitude of her sister states in the birth and life of 
Washington. Most of you, my friends, must speak of him from re- 
port, Itis to mea seuree of high gratification that I ean speak of 
lum from personal Knowledge and observation. Called by the par 
tality of my countrymen to the high station once so ably filled by 
him, and feeling, that in all but a desire to serve you, Lam unworthy 
to occupy tis seat; but, sensible that to this position I owe the 
honour of an invitation to unite with you in’ this work of affection 
and gratitude, Lam unwilling the opportunity should pass away 


I do this 
i justice to my own feelings, being well aware that his fame needs 


varnng my testimony to his virtues and services 


i frou mie 





. witnesses of his public and private life will soon fol- 
Already a second and a third generation are 


revo- 


tomb. 
itre of 

ion, and of the int 
‘hishment of the present constitution, must ere long live only in the 
pa private 
virtues of Washington, and IT saw and participated in the confidence 


vetion, and the men and the events of the 


resting period between it and the firm esta- 


story. LT witnessed the pubhie econduet and th 


es of 


which he red, when probably the stability of our institutions 


t 


his personal influence. Many years have passed over 


depended upon } 


me since, but they have increased instead of diminishing my reve- 
rence for his character, and my confidence in his principles. May 


He 


the 


holds im his hands the fat 
ction of its truth and importance, and teach us to regard 
is the precious legacy he has bequeathed us. And if, in 
lity of human affairs, our beloved country should ever be 


who of nations, impress us all with 
eons 
its lesson 
the instab 
to the disasters which have overwhelmed the other republics 


eXpose d 


that have preeeded us in the world, may Providence, when it sutters 





the hour of trial to come, raise up a Washington to guide us in avert- 
ing the danger. 

Fellow-citizens— at your request, and in your name, I now cde 
wsit this plate in the spot destined for it; and when the American 


I 

pilgrun shall, in after ages, come up to this high and holy place, and 

lay his hand upon this sacred column, may he 

her who sleeps beneath, and depart with his atlecnons purified and 
‘ ' : 


upon the memory 


recall the virtues of 


his prety strengthened, while he invokes blessings 
of the mother of Washington.” 

The committee, as it has been well observed, 
dent to perform this filial duty, doubtless designed to associate more 
closely than by ties of kindred or affinity, the rounner and pre- 
server of the cnron. It is worthy of remark, that there is a striking 





in asking the presi- 


coneidence in the early part of the lives of Washington and Jackson ; 
for they were both left fatherless at tender ages, and both were in- 
debted to affectionate mothers for their education. It is also re- 
markable, that Jackson, who is the last president of the United 
States that can be taken from the heroes of the Revolution, per- 
formed the precious duty of laying the corner-stone of the monumens * 









to the memory of the mother of the first president chosen from that 
illustrious band. His speech was delivered with deep feeling, and 
listened to by all with profound attention. Upon concluding it, he 
deposited a plate, with a suitable inscription, in the place intended 
for it, and then the stone was laid, and the procession returned in 
the same order to the town-hall. 

The extended line of the procession, the glittering arms, the fine 
music, the crowded streets and windows, the waving of the white 
handkerchiefs of the ladies from the windows and tops of the houses, 
as the president passe d, presente d altogether a grand and unposing 
spectacle. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon, the president attended an en- 
tertainment, given in honour of him at Hazel-hill. 

The day was concluded with a ball in the evening. The at- 
tention shown the venerable guest of Virginia by the citizens of the 
old dominion, furnished a striking illustration of the proverbial hos- 

ality and generosity of that people. The deepest abhorrence was 
manifested and expressed by all at the attempt made at Alexandria 
to deprive them of the president’s promised visit, to perform the 
patriotic and sacred rite which he had been invited to pay to the 
mother of Washington. 

On the day following, at noon, the procession was again formed, 
and the president was escorted to the high grounds north of the 
ity, where he was first met by the procession. A line was formed 
»y the military, and he reviewed the troops. From thence he was 

marshals to the Potomac creek, 
where he embarked for Washington. On his return, and before the 
boat arrived at Mount Vernon, the ladies from that place gave a 
pressing and earnest invitation to him, and the heads of depart- 





{ 
? 


attended by the committee and 


ment, and the others in his company, to land and pay a visit to the 
tomb of Washington, which he reluctantly declined for want of 
time, it being then near sundown. After landing the ladies, the 
Alexandra, where a national salute was fired, 
assembled on the piers, welcomed the pre- 
loud and repeated cheering. The mayor and 
ty came on board, and communicated ta 
the president in a speech, delivered by the mayor, the deep regret 
felt at the indignity offered to his 
ph at that place. The mayor concluded by read- 
{ at a meeting of the citizens, called in con- 
A feeling reply 
was made by the president. On reaching the city of Washingtor, 
a large ns had assembled on the wharf. The 
mayor and common council waited upon the president in the cabin; 
and the mayor, General Van Ness, delivered a spinted and feeling 


boat soon reached 
citizens having 
by 


and the 
sident’s return 
common council of the « 
which tizens of Alexandria 
person by Randol 


resolution | 


the ¢ 


ing the 


the outrage 


uence of having been committed 


concourse of Citize 


address to the president, expressing bis regret, as also that of the 
citizens of Washington generally, at the wanton and dastardly at- 
tack made on the person of the chief magistrate; to which, and to 
the resolutions of the citizens of Washington on the same subject, 
which had been read by Colonel Gardner, the pre sident made a re- 
y happy style, and then left the boat with the 
and on landing he was cheered by the 


ply in his peculiar! 
maVveT ANd COTMEIOM COUCHES 


citizens until he reached his house. 
following beautiful lines from the 


Sigourney, of Hartford. 


We close this article with the 


Fredonia Arena, written by Mrs 


On laying the corner-stone of the monument to Mrs. Washington. 


Long hast thou slept unnoted. Nature stole 
Tn her soft ministry, around thy bed, 
And spread her vernal coverings, violet-ge mm'd, 
And pearl’d with dews. She bade bright summer bring 
Gilts of frankincense, with sweet song of birds, 


} 


And autumn east his vellow coronet 


Down at thy feet—and stormy winter speak 
Hoarsely of man’s neglect. But now we come 
: mother of our chiet ! 


lo do thee homage 
Fit homage—suchas honoureth him who pays. 
Methinks we see thee, as in olden time, 


Simple in garb—mayjestie and serene 
Unaw'd by * pomp and crreumstance 
Inflexitle—and with a Spartan zeal 
Repressing vice, grave 
Thou didst not deem it woman's part to waste 
Lift 
Amid 
Then fleet 
Building ne temple 
Save tothe vanity and pride of life 
WwW had worshipp'd 

Of the m 


“— in truth 
and making folly 


ninglortous sloth, to sport awhile 
the flowers, or on the summer wave, 
| I awav— 


ike the ephemeron 
{ ‘s hearts, 


in her chiidren 


h she 





cht that cloth’d 
The “ Pater Patriw”—of the deeds that won 
A nation’s liberty, and earth's ay 


Making Mount Vernon's tom}, 


plause, 


i Meeea haunt 


For patriot and for sage, wlule time shall last, 
Wivat part was thine, what thanks to thee are dane, 
Who mid his elements of being wrought 

With no uncertain aim—nursing the germs 





Of godlike virtue, in his infant mind, 
Wee know not— heaven can tell 
R ? ? ’ 
Lise, none Pile 
And show a race unborn, who rests helow— 


sly charge 





And savy to mothers, what a 





Is theirs—with what a kingly power their love 
Mizht rule the fountains of the new-born mind— 
Warn them to wake at early dawn, and sow 

Good seed before the world doth sow its tares, 





Nor intheir tor! decline—that ange! bands 
May put the sickle in, and reap tor God, 
And gather to his garner 

\ e who stand 
With thrilling breast and kindling cheek this morn, 
Viewing the tribute that Virgima pays 
To the blest mother of her g 
Ye, whose last thought upon your nightly couch, 
Whose first at waking. 1s your cradled son— 
What though no dazzling hope aspires to rear 
A second Washington—or leave your name 
Wrought out in marble, with your country’s tears 
Of deathless gratitude—yet may ye raise 
A monument ahove the stars—a soul 
Led by your teachings and your prayers to God. 


‘ 


lorious chief; 



























































THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
REE : _—_ 
that THE FINE ARTS ' No. 79. Portrait of David Banks, Esq.—J. Paradise, x. a. This Speak, one that | ean trust, what say the people’ 
and * ‘ : _____| is a perfect likeness of an estimable citizen. We are always pleased Ist Citizen. Rome is in ashes, We have not the means 
t, he ae 2 to meet with the works of Mr. Paradise; we can imagine that we = = « car art but hy pes. ve 
nded NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, see the amiable character of the artist in the touches of his pencil. ° ‘Caml - ‘What? ice iene Goetetin ? sell the dearest rights 
od ip FOURTH NOTICE. No. 80. Portrait of a gentleman. J. Rand, a. That men can hold, and thus become as aliens 
‘Nature is made better by no mean, No. 81. Portrait of a gentleman. —F. dD Marchant, a. We hav To the soul, where first ve gazed upon the sun ! 
' fine But nature makes that mean: so, o’er that art had occasion to remark upon the merit of this artist in the portraits On" shame! shame! but look around ye, Romans, 
vhite Which adds to nature is an art of the two brothers, and our walks round the gallery remind us that os cea cit mn nis OF & predmacwromegny. . 
‘ “ see Te icsao ae | wh ut 
USES, That nature anne os i we shall again encounter that which will arrest our attention, and ~teacemgpteteegeras li aang hacegs ieee tees 
sing The art itself is nature." — Winter's Tale. call forth our encomium, The seenes of liberty, which once ye prized 
No. 57. Lanpscare.—R. W. Weir, x. a. A clear and beautiful No. 82. Portrait of himself.—J. Whitehorn, s. a. elect. Thisis a Where are your hearts’ What' have the dogs of Ga = 
1en- composition. portrait which proves that Mr. Whitehora ts on the forward mar hy So frightened ye with bark that ve can 
No. 58. Landseape.—G. W. Wall. ». a. of his profession. The likeness is strong. If we should say, im the r Sign, al once, the hoiy - lat irth, 
> ate No. 59. View on the Clyde.—A. Richardson, w. a. elect. Forsale. commoncant of criticism, not flattering, we would mean, in sincer Where eee son a lined aoe aitidieane a 
f the No. 60. Landscape.—R. W. Weir, x. a. This is a view from ty, that it does not fully express the nuld, reuring and estmabl: I know ye not; ye are not Roma " icbeagetspitess 
hos- nature, and has been engraved for the Mirror. character of the original Phatw alva Ry leo to Veii, 
was No. 61. Portrait ofa gentleman.—Ed. Pingret. A pendant to No. No. 83. Boonton falls, New-Jersey.—A. B. Durand, x. a. We A place deserted both by gods and me 
idna 54. They are neat specimens of miniature in oil. have already protested against the monopolizing spirit of our en Batil agraced, ene Captured. : 
| the No. 62. Landscape.—H. S. Mount, a. The aspiring name of  graver when we noticed his portraits, but not content with portra v oe Sree ae a great Jove 
. the Mount meets us at every turn. It promises and perturins. ture, he is emulating the landsecape-painters in their best eflorts, We Ss ite wa lye de or Rome, 
No. 63. Portrait of a gentleman.—J. Frothingham, x. a. We believe, however, we must admit that in this “free country” bh Ihe “ eo she eant ds 
med, should be pleased to see more from the pencil of Mr. Frothingham. may move which way he pleases; and that he may seratech the t ( Wew ‘ in Rome Death to the Gauls! 
f the Those who visited Clinton-hall at the last annual exhibition, must — of his fellow-cinzens on copper, or smivoth them on canvas—tra T. Phew § urtst ed asthey should, my tre 
med remember the likeness of Mr. Daponte and several others, ina style | fer the works of others to the harder material by lis burin, or th . : y ts we re 
was which ought to insure to the artista full share of profitable e1 beauties of nature from New-Jersey to New-Yor B ; = hens , pes ani a red 
reek, ment in this branch of the art. A first vows a te 26 the ia 
the No. 64. Portrait of a gentleman.—G. W. Twibill, s. a. elect. This aa ( Be it so, if so the ds ordam ut! 
ve a is a small full length, a style which we have had occasion to men- THE DRAMA. ALR to arms! for Rome's ‘ 2} 
yart- tion before, as that in which Mr. Twibill excels ———— ” {A ' Camillus eng B ‘ s ush 
) the No. 65. Schooner.—H. S. Mount, a. THE NEW TRAGEDY OF CAMILLUS. Our | will not allow a particular dev wnt of the plot 
it of No. 66. A Landscape. There is no name given. It is clear, but We have perused with no ordinary degree of interest, a man Aj} pers i \ 1 Camilla expires 
the rather hard. The painter need not be ashamed of it. script play entitled “Camillus, a tragedy in five acts,” written by rs rs arnis; W \j . ‘ uself of the 
ired, No. 67. The Greenwich Boat Club.—R. W. Weir, s. a. Here J. B. Phillips, Esq. of Ph Iphia, and prod with s esa, at | 
pre- we have Mr. Weir in his best stvle; and those who remember the the Arch-street theatre, in that eitv. The su t drawn from I ¥ ' imaster of 
and pictures by this artist of the preceding exhibitions at Clinton-ball, © Reman history, and the hero of the piece t rated LL. F Faleria ' ‘ 
d to will think this a bold assertion. The lovely female of last year, and rius Camillus, who, from his servic t ( trv. W ‘ ‘ | 
vret compositions from Scott and Shakspeare of preceding years, make second Romulus History informs us, that he ! ‘ \ , 'y us ‘ \ 
» his it hazardous to say this is Mr. Weir's best picture, and yet we be people for distributing, contrary to his vow } ‘ 7 
ead- lieve we must say it. The figures are all (as we understand) full tained at Ve During his exile, Rome was bes vy the G | , 
con- length miniature portraits, and are in masterly style, well drawn, under Brennus. In the midst of then fortur the | I ‘ , vs 
eply well grouped, and well occupied. They tell ns that among the por- | Romans repented of tl rash s to ¢ 7 , \ . 
tor, traits may be found the mysterious Mr. O., the associate who shows — tater; and he, overlooking their mgrat ‘ ul t ! { ! 
The us one of the best landscapes in the gallery, and Mr. Miler whose — of lis ec and rescued rem ' \ He vy : tthe 
bin; historical compositions from scripture, and landseapes from nature, five times dictator, once cet three t rrex, tM 
ling enrich the same walls, and others, professional and amateur, lit tary t ine, and obtained four tu tH t i | 
the rati and artists, who have clubbed for the purposes of recreation and ny Volsei, Lat Etrurians ; : ‘ | 
y at- exercise; long may they exercise their recreation, and their painter | from their intent of a ne Ren ! to \ ~ 
id to his skill. When he besieged Faleria. he t ‘ at : , ~ ; : ? 
yect, No. 68. Portrait of a gentleman.—J. Frothingham, ~. a. offers of a schoolmaster, who had betray , 
a re- No. 69. Portrait of a gentleman.—J. Whitehorn, x. a. elect. of the most worthy citizens or : 
the No. 70. Portrait of Mr. Bedell. —S. A. Mount, a. Such are the histoneal facts of w it I 
the No. 71. Portrait of a gentleman.—W. Dunlap, x. a, The works himself in the construction of the t y of Camillus. Mo \ 
of this artist have been so long before the public, that they need not — these great and important ut thers 1 them 
the be directed to their merits or defects by us. This is the lik f though they m of . : ; ‘ilies 
a well known venerable citizen, wl countenance and the bible mods, yet t ramatist has se | 
by his side, speak of hopes bey« rave silvery links of { no t 
No. 72. The artist showing a picture from Hamlet to his parents be detected we HH te the 
Group of portraits, painted in 1788.—W. Dunlap, x. a. The two We are con to t ‘ ‘ ret 
pictures which hang above this, show the manner and skill of the character a t od | . 
veteran painter at present. This exlubits his attainment im the art) masters wlio ve prece m. ¢ \ : th J ty 
almost half a century ago. Here we see the costume of the year in likeness to ¢ { first \ ; EES 
which our invaluable constitution was adopted. Such pictures ar the coum ot ( t i 
historical documents. We see that old and young men w pow The ope ' ( , . 
der and fs, and old ladies surmounted the roll over wi Rome, atte is \ I . ll Soins 
hair was smoothly combed, by caps of hulit m , 1 wor bewets CnVY spies = ere 
silks, kerehicfs, anc aprons This pweture has tieritas a Com is \ . . j bee 
tion as well as a record I s Aj ( ots of st, 
No. 73. Portrait of a lady W. Dunlap, xs. a. Here we havet ( \ ! ( { | velar 
worthy companion of No. 71. The un dress, 1 ‘ t te y A r | . , ' 
lent face, as well as the text book in her hand, mark the Mora i ecree of } ( \ 1) i ore ft ¥ 
character Sen the Cea . Ron . muration for 
No. 74. Portrait of a gentleman.—W. 8S. Mo . A ; ‘ ( ( - ; p t 
No. 75. Full length portrait of the R Rev. Benjamin T. On \ \ \ 
; derdonk, bishop of the protestant episcopal church of New- Yor I i , sn p thy 
W. S. Mount, xs. a. W ive | frequent sion toa I) ( a genes. 
extraordinary merit of this 4 md student of the National A j 1 ( (s \ ; ve as roodestly a8 
my of Design, and we at pvt » roruine 
s0 prominent a situation in the gallery of Clinton-| The pla : her forever E 2 
signed to this 7 t irks tl ‘ minw 1 if is le \ ‘ 
the « i N pial Ac \ i ral te iw | | | ’ ! P f musi ’ n the 
prompts the « ‘ s to ome the enter] f UG , . ‘ ‘ he orchestra of 
who have come torward under w auspices of their stim ( I tobe s ! ! ’ . | ‘ 1" har manner,” 
school. ut ral sir j y of this composition cou rts liap)] Rill; t " \ without hesitation 
ly with the function of the person represented. The ness 1s , “ \ few evenings since they 
strong The f re stands well, and t rangement of t hat During th \ ( " cactly suit the eultivat 
and book is adr The we Ss are We ti bs wd = = \ nile | now re i 
silver chalie painted as weil as We sh it ij : n skKept ‘ W, | . is loudly « ly for, 
at the same time in perfect subordination; the pr = metal does uw ( ( { i flious harmo 
not attract attention from the hishop or the book b “ . I iafertion by ne 
No. 76. Landscape composition; Italian scenery.—T. Cole, x. a ‘ to ¢ nef ' ‘ gas Se r Fur ‘ 
By the words in the catalogue, we understand that this is not a a ir. | oe cay es i aceal 
view of individual Jtahan scenery, but a combination from the po No treaty is ele w , , ort 1 tana fg 
the mind of Mr. Cole is fraught with such scenes what ac tful And, G wane ye ae ; a ; rw 0 pyr rail 
magic lantern he must have for his own amusement, and the ee a ' \ ' , ni ¢ treaty ( x h ' rye t be blame jtanim 
sional gratification of others, when he favours them by drawing X ‘ —— ro 
forth such castles, towers, lakes, trees, hills, and skies, as he has (iy | ve f ' , ee MR. ¢ PER Ss BENEFIT 
here exhibited This is one of the richest, deepest, and most trans se s. Let ‘ saa . ! the treaty made, T exporment w pr ibly, more than answer public expee 
| parent of all this painter's productions; vet, the charm of t ctual And we wal) ‘ sof aur es i. lew « place on Monday next in Philadelphia. The 
view over the Roman campagna, has with us a preference. - sega ogre aomglin ot yee hae te K « have gen isly volunteered. Tickets are at two dollars 
‘o. 77. Portrait of a lady.—J. Rand, a. Comiffas. Gilencet { ached the nde i eens ' ~ We ar itified to learn that thus far the fnends of our veteran 





. 78. Portrait of T. T. Woodruff, Esq.—W. S. Mount, ». a I marvel that you dare uplift it here American tragedian “run befure the win 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE 


NUMRER PORTY-SEVEN. 


Frorence.—Grand Duke of Tuscany—the grand chamberlain—Prince 
de Ligne—the Austrian ambassador—the Marquis Torrigiani—Leo- 
pold of ‘Tuscany—views of the Val d’Arno—splendid ball—trees 
of candles—the duke and duchess—iigh-born Italian and English 
beauties, etc. ete. 

I was presented to the grand duke of Tuscany yesterday morn- 

As we have no minister at this court, 





ing, at a private audience 
I drove alone to the ducal palace, and, passing through the body- 
guard of young nobles, was met at the door of the ante-chamber by 
the Marquis Corsi, the grand chamberlain. Around a blazing fire, 
in this room, stood live or 81x pe rsons, In splendid uniforms, to 
whom I was introduced on entering. One was the Prince de 
Ligne, travelling at present in Italy, and waiting to be presented 
by the Austrian ambassador—a young and remarkably handsome 
man of twenty-five. He showed a knowledge of America, in the 
course of a half hour's conversation, which rather surprised me, 


inquiring particularly about the residences and condition of the 


United States’ ministers whom he had met at the various courts of 


Europe. The Austrian ambassador, an old, wily-looking man, co- 
vered with orders, joined in the conversation, and asked after our 
former minister at Paris, Mr. Brown, remarking that he had done 
the United States great credit, during his embassy. He had known 
Mr. Gallatin also, and spoke highly of him. Mr. Van Buren's 
election to the vice-presidency, after his recall, seemed greatly to 
surprise him. 

The prince was summoned to the presence of the duke, and I 
remained some filteen minutes In conversation with a venerable 
and noble looking man, the Marquis Torrigiani, one of the cham- 
berlains. His eldest son has lately gone upon his travels in the 
United States, in company with Mr. Thorn, an American gentle- 
man living in Florence. He seemed to think the voyage a great 
undertaking. ‘Torrigiani is one of the oldest of the Florentine 
nobles, and his family ts in high esteem 

As the Austrian minister came out, the grand chamberlain came 
for me, and | entered the presence of the duke. He was standing 
quite alone in a small plain room, dressed in a simple white uni 
form, with a star upon his breast—a slender, pale, scholarlike 
looking, young man, of perhaps thirty years. He received me with 
a pleasant smile, and crossing his hands behind him, came close to 
me, and commenced questioning me about America. The de- 
parture of young Torrigiani for the United States pleased him, and 
he said he should like to go himself—* but,” said he, ** a voyage of 
three thousand miles and back—comment faire!" and he threw 
out his hands with a look of mock despair that was very expressive 
He assured me he felt great pleasure at Mr. Thorn's having taken 
up his residence im Florence. He had sent for his whole family a 
few days before, and promised them every attention to their com- 
fort during the absence of Mr. Thorn. He said young ‘Torrigiam 
was bren mstrut, and would travel to advantage, without doubt 
At every pause of his inquiries, he looked me full in the eyes, and 
seemed anxious to yield me the parole and listen. He bowed with 
asmile, after I had been with him perhaps half an hour, and I took 
my leave with all the mmpressions of his character which common 
report had given me, quite confirmed. He is said to be the best 
monarch in Europe, and it is written most expressively in his mild, 
amiable features 

The duke is very unwilling to marry again, although the crown 
passes from his family if he die without a male heir. He has two 
daughters, lovely children, between five and seven, whose mother 
died not quite a year since 
her husband and his subjects, and is still talked of by the people, 
and never without the deepest regret. She was very religious, and 
is said to have died of a cold taken in doing a severe penance 
The duke watched with her day and night, tll she died ; and I 
was told by the old chamberlain, that he cannot yet speak of her 
without tears 

With the new-year, the grand duke of Tuscany threw off his 
mourning. Not from his countenance, for the sadness of that 
is habitual ; but his equipages have laid off their black trappings, 
his grooms and outriders are in drab and gold, and, more important 
to us strangers in his capital, the ducal palace is aired with a 
weekly reception and ball, as splendid and hospitable as money 
and taste can make them. 

Leopold of Tuscany is said to be the richest individual in Eu- 
rope. The Palazzo Pitti, in which he lives, seems to confirm it 
The exterior is marked with the character of the times in which 
it was built, and might be that of a fortress—its long, dark front 
of roughly-hewn stone, with its two slight, out-curving wings, 
bearing a look of more strength than beauty 
calculably rich. The suite of halls on the front side is the home 
of the choicest and most extensive gallery of pictures in the world 
The tables of inlaid gems and mosaic, the walls encrusted with re- 
lievos, the curious floors, the drapery—all satiate the eye with 
sumptuousness. It is built against a hill, and I was surprised, on 
the night of the ball, to find myself alighting from the carriage upon 
the same floor to which I had mounted from the front by tediously 
long staircases. 
story—an advantage which saves him no little fatigue and expo- 
ware. The gardens of the Boboli, which cover the hill behind, rise 


She was unusually beloved, both by 


The mterior is in- | 


The duke thus rides in his carriage to his upper | 


far above the turrets of the palace, and command glorious views of 
the Val d’Arno. 

The reception hour at the ball was from eight to nine. We 
were received at the steps, on the garden side of the palace, by a 
crowd of servants, in livery, under the orders of a fat major-domo, 
and passing through a long gallery, lined with exotics and grena- 
diers, we arrived at the ante-room, where the duke’s body-guard of 
nobles were drawn up in attendance. The band was playing delight- 
fully in the saloon beyond. I had arrived late. having been presented 
a few days before, and desirous of avoiding the stiffness of the first 
hour of presentations. The rooms were in a blaze of hght from 
eight trees of candles, cypress-shaped, and reaching from the floor 
to the ceiling, and the company entirely assembled, crowded them 
with a dazzling show os jewels, flowers, feathers, and uniforms 

The duke and the grand duchess (the widow of the late duke,) 
stood in the centre of the room, and in the pauses of conversation, 
the different ambassadors presented their countrymen. His high- 
ness was dressed in a suit of plain black, probably the worst made 
clothes in Florence. With his pale, timid face, his bent shoulders, 
an inexpressibly ill-tied cravat, and rank, untrimmed whiskers, he 
was the most uncourtly person present. His extreme popularity as 
a monarch is certainly very independent of his personal address. 
His mother-in-law is about his own age, with marked features, full 
of talent, a pale, high forehead, and the bearing altogether of a 
queen. She wore a small diadem of the purest diamonds, and 
with her height and her flashing jewels, she was conspicuous from 
every part of the room. She is a high catholic, and is said to be 

bending all her powers upon the re-establishment of the jesuits in 
Florence 
As soon as the presentations were over, the grand duke led out 
the wife of the English ambassador, and opened the ball with a 
waltz. He then danced a quadrille with the wife of the French 
ambassador, and for his next partner selected an American lady— 
the daughter of Colonel T———, of New-York 
The supper rooms were opened early, and among the delicacies 
of a table loaded with every thing rare and luxurious, were a brace 
or two of pheasants from the duke’s estates in Germany. Duly 
flavoured with fruffes, and accompanied with Rhine wines, which 
deserved the conspicuous place given them upon the royal table— 
and in this letter 
I hardly dare speak of the degree of beauty in the assembly ; it is 
so difficult to compare a new impression with an old one, and the 
thing itself is so indefinite. But there were two persons present 
whose extreme loveliness, as it is not disputed even by admiring 
envy, may be worth deseribing, for the sake of the comparison 

The princess 8 She is of 
the middle height, with the slight stoop in her shoulders, which is 
Her bust is exquisitely turned, her 


may be twenty-four years of age 





rather a grace than a fault 
neck slender but full, her arms, hands, and feet, those of a Psyche 
Her face is the abstraction of highborn Italian beauty—calm, 
almost to indifference, of an indeseribably glowmg paleness—a 
complexion that would be alabaster if it were not for the richness 
of the blood beneath, betrayed in lips whose depth of colour and 
fineness of curve seem only too curiously beautiful to be the work 
of nature. Her eyes are dark and large, and must have had an 
indolent expression in her childhood, but are now the very seat 
and soul of feeling. A constant trace of pain mars the beauty of 
her forehead. She dresses her hair with a kind of characteristic 
| departure from the mode, parting its glossy flakes on her brow 

with nymph-like simplicity, a peculiarity which one regrets not to 

see in the too Parisian dress of her person. In her manner she is 

strikingly elegant, but without being absent, she seems to give an 

unconscious attention to what is about her, and to be gracious and 

winning without knowing or intending it, merely because she could 

not listen or speak otherwise. Her voice is sweet, and, in her own 

Italian, mellow and soft to a degree inconceivable by those who 
have not heard this delicious language spoken in its native land 
With all these advantages, and a look of pride that nothing could 
insult, there is an expression in her beautiful face that reminds you of 
her sex and its temptations, and prepares you fully for the history 
which you may hear from the first woman that stands at your elbow 


The other is that English girl of seventeen, shrinking timidly 
from the crowd, and leaning with her hands clasped over her fa- 
ther’s arm, apparently listening only to the waltz, and unconscious 
| that every eye is fixed upon her in admiration. She has lived all 
her life in Italy, but has been bred by an English mother, in a re- 
ured villa of the Val d’Arno—her character and feelings are those 
of her race, and nothing of Italy about her, but the glow of its 
sunny clime in the else spotless snow of her complexion, and an 
enthusiasm in her downcast eye that you may account for as you 
will—it is not English! Her form has just ripened into woman- 
hood. The bust still wants fullness, and the step confidence. Her 
forehead is rather too intellectual to be maidenly ; but the droop of 
her singularly long eye-lashes over eyes that elude the most guard- 


| - . 
}, ed glance of your own, and the modest expression of her lips 
|| closed but not pressed together, redeem her from any look of con- 


scious superiority, and convince you that she only seeks to be un- 
| observed. A single ringlet of golden brown hair falls nearly to her 
| shoulder, catching the light upon its glossy curves with an effect 
that would enchant a painter. Lilies of the valley, the first of the 


|| sonification of the flower for delicacy and beauty. You are only 
‘ disappointed in talking with her. She expresses herself with a 


season, are in her bosom and her hair, and she might be the per- | 
| he in an undertone, “tell them to bring all my apparatus des luna- 


' 


nerve and self-command which, from a slight glance, you did not 
anticipate. She shrinks from the general eye, but in conversation 
she is the high-minded woman more than the timid child for which 
her manner seems to mark her. In either light, she is the very pre- 
sence of purity. She stands by the side of her not less beautifu! 


rival, like a Madonna by a Magdalen—both seem not at home in 


the world, but only one could have dropped from heaven. 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE MYSTERIOUS COUNTESS 
FOUNDED ON AN ANECDOTE. 

“T was bred a lady, and must have my state, through the prejudice of 
education.” —Jnconstant, im. - 

On the fourth day of October, 1829—I love to be particular in 
dates—a coach and six drew up before the shop of the well known 
jeweler, M., Rue St. Honoré. The equipage was covered with a 
profusion of gilding and heraldic devices, and the liveries of the 
footmen indicated high rank in the possessor. The steps being ad- 
justed, a lady splendidly dressed, descended, and entered the shop, 
where all the attendants, and even M. himself, were profuse in their 
attentions ; anticipating every look and sign, and displaying before 
her the most costly diamonds and perreries 

The lady, with the most lofty nonchalance, selected jewels to 
the ameunt of about five thousand pounds, which were immediately 
placed in a casket by the obsequious attendants, when, handing her 
purse to the jeweler, he found it contained a sum, somewhat exceed- 
ing three thousand pounds, and short of the requisite amount. The 
lady, with many graceful apologies, and a momentary flush of vex- 
ation, begged pardon for the mistake—desired M. to lay the parcel 
by until she should call again with the money, and, giving her name 
as the Comtesse de L., departed with all the ceremony and splen- 
dour that marked her first appearance 

The coach passed up the Rue St. Honoré in the directon of the 
Barriére Newly, turned by the Place de Louis Quinze, and finally 
stopped at the house of a celebrated physician in the splendid Rue 
de Rivoli. The lady alighted here, and was shown into the pre- 
sence of the well known Docteur N., who, arising from his seat 
at a table covered with anatomical preparations, saluted her with 
his usual courtesy, and begged to know why he was honoured with 
this unexpected visit 

The lady, assuming an air of settled melancholy, replied, * I can 
hardly command my feelings, to tell you the cause of my unhappi- 
ness. My dear husband, the Comte de L., during the early years 
of our marriage, was all that a fond wife could desire ; my slightest 
word, hint, or sign was sufficient inducement for him to obtain any ob- 
jectof my wishes, but latterly, the scene ischanged,” (here her voice 
beeame nearly inarticulate through grief,) “he has become moody, 
sullen, and reserved ; at times breaking forth into violent fits of rage 
without any apparent cause, thus making my life a perpetual scene 
of misery—in short, dear doctor, I more than suspect he is touched 
with msanity, and it is on his account that I now visit you, to ob- 
tain your advice, which I consider of more weight than that of any 
other member of the profession,” (here the doctor, much flattered, 
made a low disclaiming bow,) “ especially as the dreadful secret has 
been concealed from all his family, not even his brothers and sisters 
having the slightest intimation of it 

The following circumstance, doctor, has especially influenced 
my present visit. My dear husband, the comte, wishing to support 
the honour of his house, sent me last spring to the noted jeweler, 
M., Rue St. Honoré, with a carte blanche, to select ornaments to 
wear at the approaching festival. I at first hesitated, but, finally, 
urged by his earnest protestations, went to-day, and chose a few to 
a trifling amount, more to please him than myself, as he delights, the 
dear comte,” (here the lady sobbed) * in seeing me splendidly dress- 
ed and supporting my rank. But, from the many similar instances 
I have observed, I have not the least doubt, that, on being remind- 
ed of the fact, he will pretend utter incredulity, and, on being as- 
sured of its truth, burst into those terrible paroxysms, which but 
too clearly indicate the cause of his disorder. ‘Therefore, dear 
doctor, favour me with your best—kindest advice—and—and—ex- 
cuse the feelings of a wife; (here the lady applied her handker- 
chief to her face and was silent.) 

The doctor, crossing his legs, and supporting his chin upon his 
gold-headed cane, began to cogitate, with his eyes half closed, and 
his body inclining forward at an angle of forty-five degrees 

** Hum—madame, confine him—yes, madame, we must—a clear 
case, nadame—the humours, which, had they been pituital or sali- 
vary, would have been expectorated, having become sanguineous 





| and melancholic, have retrograded upon the cerebellum—hem—m 
| —and, collecting within the parietal developements, have partially 


obtunded the organ of memory, and occwcated the mental per- 
ceptions—yes, madame—water-gruel and flagellation”—(here the 


| lady’s tears redoubled,) “beg pardon, madame, tell the worst—al- 
| ways best—what says Hippocrates, maxiri xix, 24. ‘ Ove rd Weddos 
GAN’ h dApBeca aigercitarn,’ and Galen, * Non decipiendum sed mo- 


| 


nendum,’ but excuse me, madame, while I make the necessary 
preparations.” 

So saying, the doctor arose, rung a bell, and directed his valet to 
see his chariot at the door, and to order Jean le porteur, and 
Frangas le cocher to attend him immediately, “and, hark’ye,” said 


tiques, depechez, and let them follow in my chariot. I will avail 
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myself of the carriage of the comtesse,” (the lady made a bow of 
tified acknowledgement,) “and be careful to remain in the ante- 
room till I call aloud.” 

The servant retired, and in a few minutes announced every thing 
ready. The doctor entered the carriage of the comtesse ; his own 
chariot followed at a short distance behind. During the ride, he 
used every argument to assuage the grief of the lady, which would 
burst forth at times with increased vehemence, until the honest mé- 
decin himself, |.ardened as he was to the details of his profession, 
became affected by sympathy. It seemed as if every tranquil mo- 
ment only added to the violence of the succeeding paroxysm 

Passing down the Rue St. Honor?, they reached the jeweler M 
before mentioned, when the lady pulled the string of the coach and 
alighted. Upon entering the shop, she desired M. to take the packet 
of jewels, and accompany her in her coach, assuring him of his 
pay as soon as she reached the hotel of the comte, adding, with a 
fascinating smile, that he could have no apprehensions, since the 
jewels were still in his keeping. The jeweler, with a low obeisance 
of flattered vanity, took the parcel into his hands, insisted upon 
handing Madame la Comtesse into the coach, sprang in himself, and 
the coachman snapping his whip, the equipage rolled magnificently 
down the Rue St. Honoré. 

After a drive of a mile and a half, and crossing the Bou/erards, 
they stopped at a splendid hotel in the Place du Tréne, celebrated 
in history as the site of the Bastile. The jeweler with his packet 
alighted first, then the doctor, and lastly the comtesse. The doc- 
tor, making a sign to his myrmidons, they remained in the hall, 
while the lady ushered the jeweler and doctor into an ante-room un- 
til the comte should be apprised of the arrival of his visitors. Af- 
ter a short interval, she returned, and directed them to follow her 
Ascending a splendid flight of stairs, she pointed to them the apart- 
ment of the comte, at the same time receiving from the jeweler 
the package of diamonds, hinting to him to present his bill to the 
comte, who was ready to satisfy him 

Upon entering the room, an elegant chambre carrée, they found 
a fashionably dressed gentleman engaged in writing at an escrefoir 
He arose at their approach, and seemed to regard them with a look 
of astonishment 

« Symptoms to a hair,” ejaculated the doctor, in an under tone 

“To what am I indebted,” said the comte, * for the honour of this 
visit ?” 

“1 believe I am addressing the Comte de L.’ 

“The same,” replied he, with a slight bow 

“My name is N.,” rejoined the doctor, after a pause 

‘have not the pleasure of knowing you,” said the comte 

To be so coolly and sensibly received by a madman, was a circum- 
stance beyond the doctor's comprehension ; the comte shrunk not 
from his fixed gaze, which, from custom immemorial, has been 
known to enthral the insane, nor did any * gaucheries”’ betray the 
“compression of his cerebellum.” However, the doctor determmed 
to persevere until some symptoin should manifest itself, to justify 


said the doctor 


calling in his posse comitatus. 

“ Were you never—that is to say—have you never been—hem— 
Monsieur le Comte—afflicted with a violent vertigo, or head-ache, 
proceeding from—a—hem—pressure of the cerebral particles—in- 
deed, sir, you look pale—let me feel your pulse—there it is—un- 
steady—tremendous acceleration ! ah.” 

“Sir!” replied the comte, who had yielded his hand in p 
astonishment, “ your language is entirely incomprehensible—explain 
yourself, sir, or I shall order my servants to show you the door.” 

“ Now don’t be getting warm,” replied the doctor coolly, delighted 
at what he thought unequivocal symptoms; “don’t fly into a pas- 
sion; we all know your situation ; a little touched,” (pomting to his 
head) ‘justas your wife the comtesse said—very sensible at tunes,” 
(aside to the jeweler.) 

“ My wife!” almost gasped the comte, * this is beyond all endu- 
rance! Ihave no wife—and, sir, let me tell you—” 

‘Poor man—poor man—just as she said—forgets his nearest 
friends and relations. I suppose then, M. le Comte, you do not re- 
member the jewels you ordered for the comtesse against the coming 
fete, of M. M.? nor your repeated solicitations against her will! 


assive 





nor—" 

“ Mon dieu ! que deviendrai-yc 1’ almost yelled the comte, leaping 
up and throwing down his chair in his fury, as the jeweler advanced 
obsequiously, with his bill a foot long in his left hand, making a 
sweeping courtesy with his right. 

“ Now, now,” said the doctor, first in a deprecating, then in a vio- 
lent tone, as the incensed comte approached him, “ you had better be 
quiet—all ready to seize you in the ante-chamber ;” then, as he 
rushed to the bell and rung it furiously—*‘no use—no use—ser- 
vants know your situation—won't come.” 

And the comte, fairly exhausted by passion, sunk into a chair 

«By what authority do you invade my house! and who are 
you '” he exclaimed 

“ You'll know soon enough—got ‘em outside—strait jacket and 
all—here!”” cried the doctor, stamping his foot. 

The men stationed without burst in with cords, canvas, and all 
the apparatus for confining lunatics, and made a rush upon the as- 
tonished comte, who, at the moment of their entrance, drew a con- 
cealed pistol and fired it at the doctor. The ball grazed the left 
side of his head, carried off a curl of his perriwig, and so jarred his 
“cerebral developments,” that he fell completely stunned. 

The rest rushed upon the defenceless comte, and overpowered 


i 
| 


him. They then slipped a strait jacket upon him, and bound his 
legs with ropes, preparatory to carrying him to the doctor's marson 
de santé. 

The doctor himself recovered immediately from the stunning ef- 
fects of the shot, and superintended the operations with all profes- 
sional precision, ** bearing,” he satd, “no il! will to the pawrre comte 
for what he did, mente non compote, and labouring under a mental 
‘plethora of sensibility.’ ” 

But the cries of the comte were long and loud , he roared, foam- 
ed, and grinned at the benevolent doctor, and was in @ fair way to 
occupy a cell of any maison de santé with due lunatic propriety, 
when the neighbours and passers-by, alarmed at his outrageous cries, 
poured into the chamber from all quarters, and, among them, his 
intimate friends, the Duke de C., and the Vicomte de S 

On seeing them, the comte suddenly burst into tears, and entreat- 
ed them to free him from his confinement, assuring them of his sam- 
ty of mind in such convincing terms, that the vicomte could hardly 
be restrained from drawing his sword, and making an example of 
the doctor on the spot 

* Ecoutez moi donc! écoute: mor!" was all the terrified man of 
physic could utter 

His story was told—the jeweler’s coincided—but where was the 
lady? and the casket! 

ese ee eeeeeer ee ee eeeeeereeeereeeee 

About two years afterwards, I made an official visit to the conctrerge- 
ree, to attest the dying confession of a female who had been arrest- 
ed by the police as an agent of the Carlists, and had taken poison at 
the moment of her apprehension. She was evidently sinking fast, 
yet her eyes seemed to grow more lustrous, and her speech more 
articulate and pathetic, as the lividness of death overspread her beau- 
tiful countenance. There was a wild and fearful energy in her 
manner, as if she dreaded that hfe would fail ere she could unbur- 
den her conscience of its secret load 

She began—* My name is Madeline Alaine, otherwise Jeanne 
Patignon, otherwise the Comtesse de L. !° HERMES 





ORIGINAL PAPERS BY A QUIET MAN 


REMINISCENCES OF BOYHOOD 
“| wish | were as innocent 
Asthen i used to be.” 
I can recollect distinctly when | was a little shaver, seven years 
it seemed to me an indetinite 


of age. I went to boarding-school 


distance ; such a strange appearance every thing had. My mother 
took me in a stage. It was the first time | had ever mdden in such 
a vehicle, and I thought, as it thundered along the road, that it was 
dangerous. I have one steep, stony till m my memory, where | 
apprehended we should break down 


school—a long, low, ancient house, with a piazza almost level with 


At length we reached the 


the ground, and a roof that sloped down, forming also a shed for 
the piazza, on which lay old moss in large green spots. What 
would I give to see that house now! It is all a fairy dream to me 
I have forgotten how my mother left me; probably she went 
when I was asleep, to avoid a scene, trying to her own feelings as 
well as mine. ‘The first evening of my residence there, the boys 
were collected in sport on the wide green lawn before the door. It 
was a warm summerevening. The sun had just disappeared. We 
were surrounded by tall locust trees; a refreshing coolness and 
fragrance filled the air, as the silent twilight stole across the 
heavens. The boys were vieing with each other mleaping. They 
were mostly without shoes, and it appeared that they were much 
accustomed to go so during the warm season. I laid mine also 
aside, and went in among them. How well I recollect that mo- 
ment—how distinctly, how minutely, even to the grateful sensation 
caused by the cool grass upon my naked feet! Why should that 
moment, more than others, be impressed upon my mind! What 
curious association has preserved its print, while the stamp of 
other scenes have been forever worn away! | have no continued 
recollection of much else about those times, except a visit from my 
father and mother. I was a-bed when they arrived, and had been 
flogged for something in the afternoon. ‘The lady who had iflict- 
ed the operation had been much enraged, threatened to tell my 
father, turn me out of the house—I was a disgrace to any house— 
and I found myself the point upon which were concentrated many 
unfriendly epithets. I was quite surprised, on being awakened 
from a sound sleep by light and figures, to find my dear, gentle, 
and beloved parents bending over me, pinching my cheeks, cover- 
ing me with kisses, till at length, somewhat bewildered, | was 
lifted out, in my mght-gown and night-cap, (the latter | remem- 
ber was so much awry as to occasion general merriment,) and 
conveyed into the parlour There I was fondled and carressed, 
over and over again. I was very happy, though a little anxious 
lest my misdemeanor and consequent punishment should be re- 
lated. It was, however all confidential ; and I listened to a cha- 
racter of myself, my industry, my happiness, and all my virtues, 
which, really, however I might have ditlered from the opinions ex- 
pressed of me in the afternoon, my modesty would scarcely per- 


mit me to appropriate. When my parents were about leaving, the 
horse and gig were brought to the bottom of the lane, and there | 


left. I went to the place alone, and lay down in the afternoon sun- 
shine, by the side of a stone wall. I saw the horse striving in vain 
to get a nibble at the tender herbage 
approaching separation, but my grief rendered me sympathetic, 


My heart was full at the | 


and I plucked handfuls of grass, and (weeping all the while,) 


» he he , 
held them up to the mouth of my quadruped companion, who 
availed himself of my politeness without stopping to apologize, 
Then I was left 
alone, once more, and | went away from all the bows, and cried 


and who, doubtless, was much obliged to me 


Oh what a feeling of desolation ' 

One of my principal ambitions, at that time, was to be a shoe 
maker. IT had a friend who pursued that profession, and his quict 
and cheerful life enchanted me. Hammering, tacking, cut 
ung, sewing, and singing all day long have not even vet 
lost my penchant for a lapstone and the cobbier'’s seat by the wir 
dow, overlooking that stream and the orchard. By the way of 
orchards: one of our amusements then was hooking apples. tlea 


though they were certainly delicious. We gather 


ven forgive us ' 
ed butternuts in profusion, and what they called sralnuts also 
Chesnuts too were my delight—the most beautiful of all nuts. 1 
was even then alive to their poetica; beauty, as, when the wind had 
shaken them from the branches, I used to find them on the bill- 
side, balf seen through the prickly ball burst asunder with ripe 
ness, revealing within the choice, precious object, of a de ep ma 
hogany colour, sunk in its soft velvet bed 

It seems but vesterday, when I first saw a squirrel shot. The 
beautiful creature had been chased by the boys along the fences and 
through the bushes, tll he leaped upon a tall, straight tree which rose 
like a mast, without a branch for fifty feet, and then spread out its 
green foliage. ‘The cruel reprobates gathered around the root. lookn i 
up, and consulting, ull Bob Jenks proposed to seck Bill Humphreys 
in the adjoming house. Bill Humphreys was a few years older than 
any of us, and was well advancedas a journeyman shoemaker. He 
was a clever lad, knew all about country matters, and, moreover, 
had a gun. Of went Bob, and presently came back acc ompanied by 
Bill, and the fatal gun on his shoulder 1 actually shuddered at 
these murderous preparations, for I could see the beautifal and 
doomed creature sitting upon a lofty branch. Bull's gun wax soon 
pruned and cocked , the curcle stood round m silence; he aumed, 
ind tired —and down fell the little thing upon the grass. As | 
looked at its white chest and throat mangled and crimsoned with 
blood, as I felt its soft warm body and its drooping head and limbs, 
I could not but lament that it should have been snatched from its 
lovely haunts im the wild forest; from the grass, the sky, the 
trees, and all the scenery of nature, merely to pratity & wanton 
thirst for death and destruction. 1 really dishked Bill H imphreys 
for a long tome 

In the ne ihbourhood of our home there was a beaut ful ye nd, 
surrounded in a picturesque manner by high banks, and sometimes 
broken rocks, but overshadowed everv where by thick woods. Here 

j 


we used to go often; and here I caught my first fish He was 


a small fellow: my heart leaped to my throat, when, after k ng 
watching and many false alarms, I felt him at last fairly hooked 1 
drew lum up slowly Ihe rod bent with his weight. 1 felt the 


fremiie ot hus pain and resistance to my very shoulder He came 





out bristhng in death's ternble agomes, and when unhooked lay 


among the rocks gasping and panting. Presently I took him in 
my hand, held him m the transparent stream, and let hin go 
Down he darted with the delight of recovered freedom 1 wished 
him a pleasant journey, from my heart. It was actually one of the 
pleasantest feelings | ever expenenced 

Of course I ¢ xpennenced numerous misadventures One m par 
ticular | remember There was a pugnacious ram in a large 
shadowy field adjoumng the meeting-house, where the boys used to 
play ball. This fellow was a true, thorough-bred bully—the vernest 
coward in existence when he was resisted, but nothing could ex 
ceed his tremendous courage when he perceived his enemy running 
away He turned tail upon the larger boys, but was the terror 
of all the little ones in the neighbourhood. As far as appearances 
went, he was, indeed, a formidable characters. He was uncommonly 
large and powerful, and his brows were decked with an immense 
pair of horns, twisted round and pointed, so that they furnished 
him with a decided advantage to act on the defensive. | was a 
sull, thin, timid boy, and often wandered forth alone on little voy- 
ages of discovery into the adjoming fields and forests. My gentle- 
man detected me, one afternoon, stealing cautiously round by the 
fence to avoid him. Jt was enough. He saw that he might ae- 
juire a victory without much danger, and darted toward me. I laid 
flat on my back, and lifted my legs so as to present the soles of my 
feet to his angry head, receiving oa them as a shield many enraged 
assaults. Ile ran round m circles, and endeavoured in every pos- 
sible way to approach, but I anticipated his attacks, and boldly 
maintained my odd position, ull at last I grew quite fearless. I 
might have been lying there tll this moment, for aught I know, in 
fruitless warfare with my relentless foe, had not a chance passen- 
ger rescued me from my dilemma, as well as hearty bursts of 
laughter would permit. I acquired some local celebrity from this 
incident 

I was famous for prepossessions in favour both of animate and 
inanimate objects. I was very affectionately inclined toward a 
large, flat rock, which, when I left school, 1 well remember visiting 
and taking leave of. I bade it farewell really with much sincere feel 


ing, which must have been the quintessence of disinterestedness, as 


| [had no idea of a reciprocal attachment, my companion on the oc- 


casion being, indeed, without hyperbole, as unmoved as arock I 
must take a look at it some day, and should I do so, I shall endea- 


' your, in my visit to find material for another of these papers 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
— — = — a -—- = 
BOOK TABLE, 
Frankenstein.—Second notice.—The remark applied to Shak- 


speare, that he not only exhausted ordinary characters, but imagin- 
ed new, is not altogether inapplicable to Mrs. Shelly. She has not, like 
the great bard, penetrated into all the varicty of human nature, but 
the demon, created by Frankenstein, stands as much alone as Cali- 
ban, and, like that, takes a powerful holdon the imagination. We do 
not, however, assume the pen to praise a work so well known and 
justly admired by every reader of romance; we mean only to enu- 
merate several of its defects and improbabilities. We say improba- 
bilities, because, notwithstanding that the tale itself is founded on a 
wild superstition, yet an author, although he may create impossible 
characters, may not make them do impossible things. There is a 
probability in their actions independent of the probability of their ex- 
istenee. Caliban, however exclusively a ercation of t] 
vertheless, always kept within the bounds of probability, bating the 
dd un 


1 poet, Is, he- 
pardonable, and, inde necessary absurdity of rendering the 
couth savage thoughtsof hisglimmering intellect inverse, The mon 
ster has a certain character to sustain, certain powers of mind to 
lead him, certain peculiarities of body, and he has passed through a 
certain series of events which have formed his nund and disposi 
tien. He exhibits no knowledge but suchas he had an opportunity 
to acquire. He speaks only of things with which he may be suppos 
Shakspeare does not make him write, 
read, or comprehend metaphysics. If Homer had fallen into his 
bands, he would not have conceived it. Nor had he 
Of his narrow and imperfect education, the great dramatist is careful 
Prospero taught hin how 


ed to have been tanuliar. or 


such wishes 


to furnish us asatisfactory account. 


‘To name 
Phat ! 


And Prospero says 


‘ the Inewer light, and how the less, 
7 urn by day and mht.” 


“| pitied thee, 


Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee eac h hour 
One thio or other, When thou diuist not, savage, 

Know thy own meaning, but wouldst vabble like 

A thing most bwutish, | endowed thy purposes 

With words that made them known,” &« 


Yet notwithstanding this ea the hopeful pupil still in conver 


sation betrays his limited mins-aud experenee. His talk is of toads 
beetles, and bats—of his island with its springs, brine-pits, barren 
places, and fertde. His imagimation is motbucd with b , fens, flats, 
and infechon He is beset with apes, hedorhe ind adders—all 
things seen about him famnlarly; and when Stephano inspures him 


with liquor, © the most credulous monster’ worships him as a god 





promises to show him “every fertile inch of the garden,” and to get 
him bernes, fish, and wood—oflers te lead hun where erabs grow 
to dig pig-nuts for hom with his long nails, show hom v's me 
instruct him how to snare the “nonble near ot ind te procure 
for him “ young sea-shells from the rocks.” These ¢ natural and 
appropriate topies for the thoughts of such a being as Caliban 

The probabilities of Frankenstein's demon are not so well) pre 
served. The author soon found hersell ina dilemma respecting the 
creature at length endowed with the vital Spark, and she must have 
been as much in doubt what to do with hon, as was the 4 r 
dent himself, when blasted with the fatal success of his treme 
experiment He must eat, drink, talk, 1 herstat nk 1 act 
lk requires, too, extraordinary cnn tooelude sv ee, and yet to 
procure the necessaries of oxistonee With a ! form, he has 
only an infant’s mind—no knowles no oxy Th thor 
has, indeed, although at some exy eof probalulity, adrowtly ma 
naged to extneate him from so many difficulty 

Here, for instance, is one absurdity in’ her « ration of his 
thoughts It occurs almost readniet tery ifter bis creation ind 
while lis mind is yet im its une later It was \ V cold 
in the woods where he was wandern \ {\ a fire 
which had been left by some be irs, hie w ovel h le 
light at the warmth, thrust his hand inte tl ‘ nd quickly 
drew it out again, with a ery of pan I! vatuny It is 
just what the creature might have done Rot when he observ 
(in his subsequent narrative,) “how stran I thonw) that the 
same cause should producc vd this toe be 
fore he had acquired any on that, beme 
what he was, such a ph never could have 
occurred to him. The wl nee by the hut of 
the old man, Felix &<« so oxeeedingly 
improbable. His reflection w! are such 
as no one, without that knowl could | How could le 
come to the cone!usion, from the n “ ly family made with 


their hps, that they were communicating ideas, that this was a 
that, in read they found in. the 
speech which they understood, and that he would 


ng, sivns for 


godlike science, 
have been ple ns 


ed to understand those signs, but {net un- 


because he ad 


> All these 


despaires 


derstand the sounds which they represented are phileso- 


pnical conclusions, which, however apparently self-evident to the 
enlightened, yet imply long previous study and observation. All his 


mental operations here of the neredible 
nature. By looking through a hole in the wall, and listenin 
he learns not only to understand the language, but 
1 


are same inconsistent and 
alone, 
to read it and 
speak it so well, that he compreliends and remembers a compli 
length and fall of allusions to the inst 

What 
Paris 


having learned 


cated story of considerabl 
tutions, character and events of a state of civilized society 
could he know of grated windows-~-ditlorent languas 
execution exile? &e After 
what he could through the chink in the eet wall, he became ac- 
cideutally possessed of Paradise Lost, Plutarch’s Lives, and the Sor- 
rows of Werter, which he read with intelligenee and criticized with 
force and precision. When, at length, he decides on entering th 
cottage to address the 


res 


an 
treachery 


—passports 





blind man, his language is so correet, that 
his hearer holds a long conversation with him, and discovers no- 
thing extraordinary in his pronunciauon and method of speaking 


£. 


« 


| The reader is struck also with the imperative and threatening 
' tone in which Frankenstein addresses him, although the latter is a 
giant, and able, from his agility and physical strength, to tear him 
into pieces, “asa lion would tear an antelope.” This is not the 
pride and power of the creator over the creature. No such senti- 
ment exists in Frankenstein’s breast; on the contrary, he feels that 
he addresses his enemy—one who has already become the cruel 
controler of his destiny. 

The idea of the demon’s being restrained by an oath, is not easily 
admitted into the mind ; nor do we perceive by what mortal means 
he procures his facilities for travelling, and we are not at liberty 
to ascribe them to any incorporeal agency. 

One of the most improbable things in the book, is the obtuseness 
of Frankenstein in reference to the nature of the demon’s threat, 
“remember, IT shall be with you on your wedding mght.” The 
wretch had already murdered one of his frends, and subsequently 
ended the life of another, thus plainly proving that his revenge 
sought to wound the creator of his misery through his affections ; 
yet k 
continues to the period of his wedding, to tremble for his own lif 


inkenstein, with the most improbable want of common sense, 





only, without once suspecting that any harm could befall his bride. 


Yet which of the two would such a diabolical foe slay? 


he 


So com- 
pletely is 
beth unguarded, when any other man would have locked her, if 


possible, in an inaccessible castle ; he sails with her ull eight o'clock 


in the evening, walks with her some time on the shore, “ enjoying 


the transitory light,” and then retires to an inn, and “ contemplates 


the lovely scene of waters, woods mountains, obscured in 
darkness,”’ &e. Nay, more than all this—he not only brings her 
away from the protection of her frends, thus exposing her to the 


mahgnant and extraordinary power of a fiend, of whose deep malice 


he had 


rs her “to 


immating | 


s des 


hier bee 


and mysternous cunning in cons ms 


ready received so many fatal examples, but retire, 





resolving not to join her until he had obtained some knowledge of 
the situation of his enemy.” 

It is not impossible, that the author was aware of these incon 
sistencies, and presumed upon the leense necessary to the istra 
ton of so poetical a story; but as many of them, and especially the 
last, n wht have been obviated by a little ingenwty, and without 
impairing the interest of the narration, itis a matter of regret that 
they have not been corrected 

The reader must not suppose, from these remarks, that we in 
tend any thing derogatory to the high reputation of the t In- 
deed it merits strong commendation. There never 4 “ ! ‘ 
pages of a romance, Was a plot more startling and w yan i 
tensely interesting. The imagination is immediately ‘ ind 
hurricd on impetuously toward the conclus The sty of the 
writer also is easy, artless, and graceful. The most stupendous 
events and sublunest scenes are narrated and desernbed munoth ected 
vet powerful language; and, indeed, one of the most stmking me 
nits ol the author, meependent of the invent ot ry = the 
total absence of verlmage and bathos, when a more clevated and 
turgid style would not, by any critics, be « er is uppre 
pate to the lofty and ex ne character of tl t i ta 
is doubtless dest ned to mmmertaliz the acco iw rn 
quite sanctions the remark of Mr. Moore, that : f thos 
original conceptions that take hold of the public mind : aud 
for ever.” 

TUREE VEARS IN NORTH AMERICA, BY JAM} t S ; 

This work, which has excited n i attention in En nd has 
there called forth the approbation of so many et ‘ s. has 
st been republished in this erty by Messrs. J. & J. H r. Its 
merit is already so well known, that a detailed review from us would 
be st perfluous; and the reader must not estumate our | Dopinien 
of the work from the length of this artich Mr. Stua \ 1 
North-Briton by birth, uuites to the shrewdness of a clear ed 
Scotchman, and the advantaves of a good education, ak wee ot 
the world, and an acquaintance with polished society. He is a gen 
tlheman without the liberal feelings of an aristocrat; and is, per 
haps, the most mus of all the European travellers who have v 
sited the western world) The characteristics of Ins work are s 
sense, and shrewd observation, unperverted by the prejudice of na 
tien or rank His residence here was of sufficient duration to 
rive him a thorough acquaintance with the spirit of our institutions 
and the springs of our character: his remarks are those of a delibe 
rate observer, and have none of the arrogance with which hastily 
formed opinions are so often delivered. He visited, as Bulwer says 
‘that country where shoes are indifferently polished, and opiumiens 
are not persecuted; and, strange as it may seem, was not too much 
shocked by one circumstance to appreciate the blessings of the other 


s the spirit he evinces 


however, and not blind partiality 
ut. He has a sufficiently keen perception of the blemishes 








throug 


in our national character, and of the evils great and small that may 
be discovered in this, as well as in every other state of somety. On 
the lesser ills, he bestows the slight animadversion they deserve; 


and ot the greater, he can sy ak with severity untiixed with ran- 
cour. Unhke Captain Hall, he 
ance of yankee hospitality; the lack of civilization, so shocking to 
Mrs. Trollope, af it least 
viewed with lenity; yet, he speaks of that blot on our « 


shows no impationce at the annoy- 


does not altogether escape his notice, was at 


suntryv, the 
existence of slavery, in such a strain, as might be expected from one 
whose sense of the evil has not been weakened by a |i familiarity 
with the sight of it. In the course of the work, he takes frequent 
occasion to defend our countrymen from the flippant and ilhberal 
The theme, 
wishes most to illustrate, is the happiness and moral advancement 
which our liberal institutions difluse through the mass of the popu- 
lation. Hhis account of interviews with the president and other dis- 
tinguished individuals, and particularly of his intercourse with Doc- 
tor Hosack, are passages which will afford pleasure. We 
pied on our last page, however, several odd paragraphs which may 
cause the reader to smile. 


mn 


aspersions of the above named authors. itts evident he 


have co- 


’ } , 1) of 
blinded on this subject, that he actually leaves Eliza- 


BisuioTHeca cLassicA—Or, a dictionary of all the principal names 
and terms relating to the geography, topography, history, literature; 
and mythology of antiquity and of the ancients; with a chronologi- 
cal table. By J. Lempriere, D. D. Eighth American edition, revised 
and corrected, and divided, under separate heads, into three parts: 
geography, topography, &c. history, antiquities, &c. mythology. 
By Lorenza L. Da Ponte and John D. Ogilby. Those in the daily 
practice of using this work, pronounce it superior to every other of 
the kind, and find great advantages in the new arrangement of the 
matter by Messrs. Da Ponte and Ogilby. Both these gentlemen 
are very favourably known to the community, as able and accom. 
plished scholars. It is very neatly printed, and published by Collins 
and Hannay. 





ORIGINAL 


POETRY. 





= —— arr ES 
THE RETURN. 
“ After many years passed in wanderings, I returned to the home of 
my tathers,and tound it forsaken. * The trends of my youth,’ exclaimed 
I, in bitterness, * where are they;’ and echo replied, ‘WHERE ABE 
THEY.’ "—From an Arabic poem. 
Tuoven since I left my native soil, 
But tew the intervening years, 
Yet, filld with peril, change and toil, 
A weary length their lapse appears. 
By luring visions led to rove 
In distant lands, my lot has been 
A wayward fortune sull to prove 
Through many a wild and varied scene, 
But now to tornd climes adieu 
My father’s dwelling greets my sight— 
My longing eyes at length review 
The spot where first they saw the ight 
Peace to that sacred roof—too well 
I've learn’d, in wanderings far and lone, 
I ne'er find, where’er 1 dwell 
A trend like those I there have known. 


Can I forget h 


i 
ow warm and true 

The hearts that in that mansiwn dwelt? 
How cold tl wor I never knew 

Pill ther bereavement I had felt, 


Asclcar the mils, as soft the shade 
Ol wo ind skirts, the meadows crocn, 
As when my joyous childhood stray d 
long the well-remembered scene 


"Tis etill 


oh! where 


ww sal but where 
Are they who shared that walk with me ? 
Go ask yon silent groves, for there 


Their tootst ps Ne er again must be. 





There, when to while the summer's day, 

Wes it the shade at noontude hour, 
Fair were the forms, the voices gay, 

Whose wurth re-cehoed through each bower; 
Nor came one vision to foretell 

I 1 ng Woes of years to Come; 





To mark each b 


lestined toan early tomb. 


Then could my 


loved su well 


ve have pierced the cloud, 








Wi that sentence of despair, 
How had my vouthtul spunt bow'd, 
And pray d thor commen fate to share! 
Oh! never more wher nee they trod, 
Their steps sha it, ther vorces choer ; 
Green as von bows = now the sed 
That « v wrap? cach bosom deag. 
tis sooth fot se eves, 
enes thev toved nto trace; 
1 vou issV tombs arise, 
“A hu resting- place, 
Ve , mynd, 
I ! sy se every joy has fled 
Llow re fy nye to find 
Th ! less dwellings of the dead, 
When moonlight dimly wraps the plain, 
Tis sweet to ponder there alone, 
W niehiory calls to hte again 
Each tten look and tone, 
sy lost revery, they seem 
In ary brightness to appear— 
leon, Tous trom tnv waking dream, 
I st » find that noughtis near. 
Ii faney « so sadly please 
Th ! how would it soothe, 
Were 1 : =stul reveries 
So fl so devoid of truth ? 
The truth of superstitions lofe, 
Alas! ww tondly would Llearn— 
That tr their dium and shadowy shore 
Bel ved souls may yet return. 
To seek su r 1g from the dead, 
To me w d give no vulgar fear; 
For whiy s d man the presence dread 


Of beings m than mortals dear. 


Ah! for 


re 
ind die phantasy 
Assault royal | nw 
“The « can ne erreturn 
But L to them, at length, shall go.’ 


rard 


To mie, 





Away, ve teachers of despair, 
Tell not to me your dreary creed, 
That mind the fate of dust shall share, 
Nor e’en the soul from death be freed. 
That blessed hope—oh! shake it not 


That cheers when earthly hopes have fown— 
The loved, the the unteryot, 
Await us in that realm unknown. 


lost 


If this be too an idle dream, 
Oh! let it lure me the last, 

Till hope and memory’s latest gleam 
In death's eternal sleep be past. 
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Mr. Randolph.—The death of this extraordinary man leaves a 
vacancy in the political hemisphere as remarkable as that of the lost 
pleiad. Few in our country ever excited such universal and irre- 
pressible curiosity. He could never pass along the street without 
attracting all eyes. His appearance in the halls of legislation sent 
a murmur of interest and expectation through the crowd, which the 
first sound of his voice stilled into unbroken silence. Falstatf boasts 
of not only being witty himself, but of being the cause of wit in 
others. So Mr. Randolph was not only immortal himself, but 
was the cause of rendering others so. A drop of his gall has 
elevated more than one obscure person to unenviable distinction ; 
and he who ever won his praise, has good claim to be remembered. 
His neighbours, his servants, even his horses move in the halo of his 
intense celebrity. Every reader feels how peculiarly he would enjoy 
a morning ride on a horse from Roanoke. 

The writer of this has been so fortunate as several times to meet 
Mr. Randolph, and to hear him in some of his most inspired and 
eccentric hours. The school of American eloquence has many dis- 
tinguished and able pupils, widely differing from each other, and 
potent in charming their hearers. We do not say that, of these, 
none are equal to Mr. Randolph as a general orator. We do not 
think so. On the contrary, there is a heavy vehement power about 
Mr. Webster, which strikes down opposition with the deliberate 
strength and self-possession of a giant; and from Mr. Clay's lips 
persuasion flows in an ever deepening stream, bearing the soul on 
ward through a fairy land. Others there are, in numbers, whe moul 
and sway their audience at will; yet among them, the tall, gaunt, 
oF h ever struck 


commanding, and extraordinary form of John Ran 
a feeling of dismay ;—as if some being of a different nature had 
alighted upon the earth to take part in the battle. His readiest 
and favourite weapon was sarcasm. He d from Webster as 
Saladin did from Richard Caur de Lion, who cleft a helmet with 
his ponderous blade, while his agile rival severed a piece of silk with 
No one could hear the Virginian orator without bemg 


His vores possessed a feminine sweetness and pl wey 





his sabre. 
fascinated. 

exceedingly expressive as he warmed in debate; and his speeches 
were as nchly decked with classical and poetical imagery as the 
verdant fields of nature are strewn with fruot, foliage, and flowers 
He has been noted for digression. We heard him, some vears ago 
charm the senate on the bankny 1. What his views of the sub 
ject were, we shall not undertake to say; nor, probably, should we 
know, had we no other criterion of judging; but our impressions 
of delight and wonder are yet vivid in our bosom. His wit s 





flow—his strange sweet flow of musical language—the perfect beau 


ty of many passages, ming like Venus at once m c« thaipele te lovel 
ness—his biting satire—his keen hints and Aifs—lus eritiques on 
his classical taste and knowleds these we 


the extended long 





matters in general 
shall not readily forget. That strange lofty form 
finger of that skeleton hand 
black eyes—the fiendishness of his sneer—the winning softness of 


the snakish intensity of those puereing 


his smile—the silver melody of his high voice—they have much to 
regret who never heard John Randolph. We have seen him after 
ward at times. Once we remember, lounging on the lofty steps of 
the capitol, a general Nowing of the crowd to one point bore us along. 
It was Mr. Randolph, alighung from a superb white charger, saddle, 
bridle, and accoutrements perfectly new and clean, as well as his 
own apparel. Boots and spurs, a snowy leghorn hat, buckskin 
breeches, a coat of the old school, and, we think, a red vest and 
buckskin gloves, rendered him of themselves conspicuous. 

We saw him again, shortly previous to his death, in the house of 
representatives. He was brought in and lad down on a settee be- 
hind the speaker's chair. His attenuated form struck us then with 
a feeling of death; and we looked our last at the man who has 
moved so conspicuously on the arena of American politics, certain 
that the shrill voice which we heard in frequent monosyllables, 
would soon be stilled for ever. 

His biography, if well done, will perhaps form a most interesting 
work. Who is to undertake it?) While so accomplished a writer as 
Washington Irving is on the spot, the question is easily answered. 

He appears, says a correspondent, to have enjoyed at all times 
the entire confidence of the people of his district, who have never 
failed to elect him to any office within their gift, whenever he de- 
sired it. This arose principally, I believe, from personal attachment. 
He was an out-and-out Virginian, a good neighbour, and an indul- 
gent master; and the extent of his patrimonial estates gave him 
great influence among a people who are more clanmish than any in 
the United States. He was well educated, a good classical scholar, 
which was evinced by his predilection for quotations from the Latin 
and Greek authors, in which he was ever apt and successful. In 
congress he was great in the opposition, but never went with the 
political current; a bitter opponent, but an unserviceable friend; and 
with all his splendid talents, he never “ did the state service.’ Sar- 
caste, Iraseible, and discontented, he railed against the errors of go- 
Vernment without offering a remedy, and was more ready to find 
fault than to bestow praise. When he arose to speak, all ears were 
open to listen, but attention was excited by curiosity, as men’s ap- 
peutes are stimulated by high-seasoned food. He never made a 
proselyte, or gained a vote. He trampled upon rules, and scoffed 
at order; and his eccentricity obtained for him a sort of impunity, 
which was never accorded to men of more sober judgment and bet- 
ter method, 





William H. M. Fanshaw.—We grieve to learn the decease of a 
youthful and esteemed candidate for the ministry, who has been 
long and patie nul labouring under a malady consequent upon a too 
*xclusive application to his studies—William H. M. Fanshaw. He 


was educated at the Princeton Theological Seminary, where he 
had presented an uniform character of piety and virtue ; his life fur- 
nished an example of goodness, and his death was an instance of 
cheerful resignat.on, and firm reliance on the mercy of his Creator. 
The sight of the young borne to the tomb is always one of pain; and 
when we know that he whose ashes are about to mingle with 
his mother earth, leaves behind him affectionate relatives, the idea 
becomes peculiarly melancholy and heart-rending. If any thing 
can inspire anguish with superadded lamentation, it 1s the reflection 
that he who has been stncken down, was just setting forth on @ 
journey of usefulness—his heart beating with philanthropic emo- 

tions, and his mind stored with the seeds of knowledge and religion 

We do not know how much the hand of death has destroyed. [tis 
not alone the sad being whose pale lips are at length silent and cold 
—it is not even the strong hopes and aflections wrung and broken in 
the hearts of his surviving fnends. Dreadful as are these ruins, the 
reflecting mind beholds a broader and more awful scene of destruc 
tion. It sees the abrupt conclusion of a thousand ardent and ben 

volent schemes for human happiness, the stilling of a voiwe which 





night have turned back many a wandering sinner to the mght path 
the breaking of an instrument whose music might have softened the 
It is like crushing a plant which 


which might have bent be 


obdurate, and purified the unholy. 
might have spread into an ample tree 


neath a lead of precious fruit, pleasing the eye with its foliage, and 


sweetening the air with grateful fragrance; or like choking up the 
source of a stream which might have broadened into a nughty river 
and enriched we know not what sterile fields and valleys with its 
life-giving waters 

Mrs. Frances Anna Canfield 


the death of this lady—once an able contnbuter to our journal. She 


It is our mournful duty to record 


ughter of Doctor Felix Pascals, and wie of Palmer 


was the d 
Canfield, Esq 
lingering disease, in the course of which, she manifested many traits 


At the early age of thirty she has been cut off by a 


of character wluch pecuhaniy recommended her to the syn pathies 
and atieetionate recollection of her fnends, although not of a nature 
to be enumerated in a publhe journal 


Wr. Edwin Buckingham.—Our columns this week are crowded 
with obituary notices, vet we must add one more to the melan 


holy hst—that of the young and estmable Mr. Buckingham, on 





‘ 
of the editors of the Boston Courier, and, we believe, a contributor 
to the New-Engeland Mavazin He did at sea, of the consamy 
tion, on board the brig Mermaid, returning from Smyrna, v rel 
had been for the benefit of his health. ‘Those best acquainted with 
hum speak warmly of his talents and his virtues 

Hint to house } . Seme butchers were ree tly pro tral 
by the corporation for seilu what is called / f It» 
the sa process by which the animal st atter beang killed 1) 
be made to ppear fat and full tithouch cmaciat rreahitv; and 
the goad man who comes to market alter havu wnised hus wil 
to send her home something mee for dinner, buys what appears to 
the eve fine, noch, well fed weal, but which ts act vy almost a mere 
yppariien. After exting heartily of t ne he ta ¥ soun crow 
hungry, and the matter ts hav been se wh 
- it rcoonReTY dom he firs peraton { the 
butcher mouth of one {to diflerent parts of the 
breast and tleshy portions of the creature, and by a puff here, and a 
pull there from the operator's lungs, the wnatomy swells with th 
breeze, until it assumes the fair proportions which are calculated te 


attract the attention of an epicure, and make even an anchornte’s 
mouth water. Our city governors, not willing to let false and unsub 


ntial shadows recline upon the stalls, and hang upon the hooks 





to deliwht the citizens with t ratiheatons, are 


determined t 


vw show of promusing g 
pon the levelling system, to degrade these beautiful ay 
pearances to ther skinny realities 
one forth that air shall not be sold for fat; that the suppliers of our 


In other words, a decree has 
tables shall not barter their breath in the shape of viands; that bone 
and muscle, flesh and sinew, shall be exhilited in market in ther 
natural dimensions, divested of any adventitious aid. Let those who 
are the caterers for the houschold, provide themselves with sharp 
eves, lest they be deceived, and purchase a bag of wind for a sirloin, 
a mere pufl for a jount of veal, and a shadow for a leg of mutton. It 
is no wonder that one or two butchers have grown so neh and so 
corpulent, and other people so dyspeptic and thin, The first have 
coined their breath into cash, and kept their best steaks for their own 
stomachs, and the latter have eaten very hearty meals in fancy 
only. We have had lately in our legislative halls, congressional as 
semblies, at our bar, and in public meetings, noisy, windy orators. 
It is all the butcher's fault. Wind has gone mto the mouth for 
victuals; wind has inflated the minds and the debates of our states 
men and sages. We are really glad that the city attorney has taken 
the matter in hand; let him bring up all the refractory air-venders ; 
let the butcher’s mouths be shut when beef is killing, and the blessed 
consequences will be that thousands of dollars will be saved by the 





shortening of legislative harangues, and we shall all again be restored 
to health and flesh, from having eaten real chops instead of mut- 


ton In imagination, 


Style.—The Life of Governor William Livingston, by Mr. Theo- 
dore Sedgewick, furnishes this specumen from a New-Jersey justice of 
the peace m 1750: 

“We must have spirituable laws against the tories, and level 
largely on their properties—if they take off a whig, we must retole- 
rate upon them, for the poor whigs are obliged to leave their hatni- 
tations and live in distressed places.” 

\ friend, who recently heard an address delivered in Virginia, has 
called our attention to a sample of style more remarkable, from the 
fact that the same author, as soon as he leaves the regions of meta- 
physics and condescends to describe things, writes perspicuously and 
very prettily, and often with eloquence. It is a pity that he should 
rise into any thing so inflated as the following : 

“What then is genius? It is a mysterious gift, bestowed by God 
upon a few favoured children here below. It is a ray of his own 


divine effulgence ; an effluence of his own holy essence; a stream of 
the primeval fountain of glory; a fruit from the ambrosial tree of 
life, which beautifies with its colours, and perfumes with its fre 
Caught from cach radiant person of 
the God-head, it is reflected in the faces, forms, attitude, and cae 
nage; mthe monds and voiwes of the angels around the throne of 


grance the paradise of God 


Jehovah! Scraphs reveal it to themselves and each other, as they 


hold sweet converse upon the goodness, the greatness, the perfee- 


ton of that awful Being who made them, and who by them is 
of the high mysteries 





adored viowing langu: 


oftecroeation, preservation, and the wonders of rede Inplion, light une the 


As they speak in 


ble sparkles in their eyes, a blush of gladness reddens ther cheeks 


and a thrill of rapture vibrates through their bosoms. Seraphs re 


a | 
veal it to the God-head'’s own majesty, when encircling his footstool 
of magnificence, they stnke ther golden lyres and pour out the ful- 
ness of their souls in responsive accents of praise. They reveal it 
ssing brightness, when led on by Hum who sp 


even In more surpa 
Lord of lords, the troops of the cherubun and se- 


King of kings and 
raphim march ‘in numbers without number’ across the plains of 
heaven And they have oftentimes revealed it to man iw visions 
and trances, to the Hebrew prophets, and kings, and bards; and 
they made an especial manifestation of ut, when to the shepherds 
of Bethlehom, watchmg over thar flocks by malt, they came down 
nadazzhng 1 titude, to tell that Messiah was born, and when 


they therefore struck up the song, ‘Glory to God in the highest, 


ind on earth pear roxd-will towards men 

Things to hed ai d There are nun 
rous little « non-pla matters, which people know very well 
shi lhe a vet which they n ct for want of bong re 


t it " \s wartaith of summer may be expected, as 
8 lL tor ry every p tutonary mensure, we beg 
our remele ! t ws of they ey eee tt 
In = i ! i ' ‘ i 1! mm ! buat ' bad 
thomsoly { It may ’ nih iorent theorem to iw 
s “wa t } VV ‘ ! t t wa 
‘ w betwoot ninmdary lin ith and sickness ist, 
i! aN t | css 
s mu ! very ox re toc md much of 
f \ ' vy are f 
n ms " »th ha ne uo 
! un y | 1 ration 18 recon 
i f 
‘ 1 pren 1 sn mu mutritoews, 
' \ ' wl rede bevera \ iragus 
\ , junit Then fan 
' sth “ ‘ skin the Ww iret, 
‘ { 
l \ ast y as li \ " r " ils, 
. , 7 ' h th ory ‘thom, at 
» , em pt measures f i work of 
i ve ' 
The hy mts tne pened for we pry ow thor rhiy 
Vast } f 
\ rr " i » * t mi tential v ur, 
se early 1 Pr rl t ‘ ~ yapla i " world 
where | sia on | ily attended to than mn New- 
York Such wes are the great m nity of our follow-citreens 
tee ther univ «© peat i t ! t > uiv« tal tin power, 
from |} ‘ 1? wk, to tu the physical exercise necessary to 
rda ist disen I whole gencranon of professional men, 
. lent A ie fa Pprey > thew nerance oT a] athy on this 
subject. The excuse with w h mostot them quiet ther conscience 
is the want of tone To such we recommend a systemate course 
of exercise in the morning, before breakfast, That pered ts the 
witrv of the senson, but of a sort, w beleve, whieh, Like other 


I 
kinds, some of our somniferous, supper-cating Inends do not care 


particularly about perusing 
A New-E 
i} 


lend you, gentlemen, an anecdote, 
Which TF think should be preserved as all 


characters of the first mothers of New-England 


ned mat ' 
strative of the resolute 


If 1 mustake not, 


the stroke of moral selemmty whieh it oxhibits was from a matron 
of a fanuly of which one of yours a deseendant. The aneedote is 
doubtless true, and is worth a place in lustory, Yours, A.D. 


When Baker, one of the Green Mountain corps was taken, the 
associates learning the fact, assembled in Bennengton, at the house 
of Fay, one of their number. Mrs. Fay was sitting at her work, her 
face turned from the party whe were deliberating the question whe 
ther it were best to attempt his reseue. For a moment despondency 
seamed even thisresolute band. The mywht was intensely cold—ther 
number few, and the shenti’s posse large, and besides so far ad - 
vanced already in the way toward Albany that there was no pro- 
balulity they could overtake them uf they a Mrs. Fay rose 


indignation in her eye, and 


tempted 
froma her seat—turned and faced therm 
reproof upon her tongue, “ How often, 


ed you, on this spot, join your hands, and solemnly swear to stand 


say! she, “ have I witness- 


by each other to the death! and now, the very first tune you are 


called on to act, when one of your brothers is dragged away to exe- 


f and wis cold iit? T would to 


enution, you are afraid of numbers! 
God L were aman!” The party sprung upon their feet 
horse ! mounted, rode like spirits of the wind and overtook and ree- 


ered out to 


cued Baker near Lansingburg.’’—{ Communicated. | 


Law Library.—A penodice! thus entitled is offered to the publie 
by J. S. Little of Philadelphia—of which more hereafter, 


D7 We are compelled, by want of space, to solicit the indulgence 
of publishers and correspondents; a portion of the matter in type 
being necessarily excluded, 

Several new publications, among which are copies of one or two 
magazines, remain to be noticed; and we gratefully acknowledge 
the receipt of some eood communications, all of whieh shall eom- 
mand our early attention, 
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2d—But if in wand'ring thither, 


Thou find'st she mocks my pray’rs 


| Then leave those wreaths to wither 
; Upon the old bank there? 


> 
Like those sweet flow’rs on thee. 



































And tell her thus, when youth is oer, 
Her lone and loveless charms shall be 


| Thrown by upon life's weedy shore, 
Like those sweet flow’re from thee. 





GLEANINGS 


¥ a Three Vears in North Americas 
INreLLEcUTALLABOoUR. —Sir Hump 
ly remarks, that the results of intelleetual lal 
wntuihe penis, are permanent, al al ine apa 
ble of beg: lost Monarchs chang 








hrey Davy just 

labour, 
orols 
ther plans, 
governments thew objects, a fleet or an army eflect 
their purpose, and then pass away; but 
steel touched by the magnet, preserves its clara 
ier for ever, and secures to 
the trackless ocean The dor 


a prece ot 


Cominion of 
Britons 


rian the 


rihoth ool the 








in Asia may share th ite of thato amerlane ; 
bat the steam-boat which asecuds the Delaware, 
the Mississippi, and the St. Lawrence, will continue 


to be used, and will carry the eivilization of an nn 
proved people into the deserts of North America, 
and into the wilds of Canada 

New-vork cuurcnes —The public 
and the churches seem quite as numerous asin Bri 
tish cities, when the diflerence of population is tak 
en into account. On the day after our arrival, we 
attended divine service in the forenoon im Grace 
church, an episcopal church, and in the presbyte- 
rian chureh in Cedar-street in the afternoon, "The 
service was conducted in the same way 
churches of the same deseription with us, exeepting 
that we observed the precentor’s seat in the pres- 
byterian chureh, in the centre of the front gallery, 
opposite to the preacher, and not in the body of the 
chureh, in front of the pulpit, as with us. These 
churches were well filled, and the strects crowded 
at the same time going to chureh; no shops, se far 
as we observed, open. There are about one hun 
dred churches in New-York, with a population 
which is supposed to amount nearly to two hun 
dred Rates In London, there are five hundred 
churches, with fifteen hundred thousand inhabi 
tants. The clergymen have from fifteen hundred 
to three thousand dollars per annum. 


Waren. 


iInstituhions 


as 


Beds without curtains—not a bit of car 
peti n the bedrooms—even water not so plentiful as 
is requisite, most of all in a warm climate—neither 
hot nor cold baths in this, one of the two greatest 
hote!s in New-Y ork —nor proper accommodations ot 
a different, but still more necessary description, for 
which a plentiful supply of water ts indispensable. 
Tam told the British complain every where of the 
privations to which they are subjected, from the 
want of such accommodations, The natives, 1 
being much accustomed to it, are not aware of its 
value. Sure I am, if they once had it in perfection, 
they would take the necessary means to possess it. 
An abundant supply of water is nodoubt necessary 
before it is attainable; but the wealth and popula- 
lation of this great city increase so rapidly, that 
the object will be effected in a few years. Wateris 
both deficient in quantity and quality. 


Foes 


tables in leu of es 


fast 
carned 


Wine-glasses are placed on the bre 
On inquiry, We 


ir cups. 


from the waiter, that this is the universal custom, 
and that the \mereans never eat an egy direct 
from the shell, but pour the contents into a w 


slass, in Which they mix it up with salt before cat 
iige it 
Hore: Our party was anxious to remain tog: 
ther in private apartments while in New-York, and 
we occupied a and most comfortable dining 
t hed in the same way, and as handsome 


revo iptuist 
ly asat the best hotels in Edinburgh or London 


large 





Cicars.— Smoking cigars seems universal during 
the warm weather in the open air, the inhabitants 
bemg seated on the street, near the door of their 
houses, or in their porticos or verandahs 

CoLourrp prorie.— We 
handsome woman of colour, 


had observed a 


as well dressed, 


very 
and 


as hke a female of education, as any of those on 
board, on deck My wife, who had some conver- 
‘sation with her, asked her, when she found that 


she had not dined with us, why she had not been in 

the cabin?) She replied very modestly, that the 
people of this country did not eat with the people 

of colour, The manners and appearance of this la 
dy were interesting, and would have distinguished 
her anywhere. 





From Mrs. Shelly’s Frankenstein. 
Rero.vtion.— Nothing contributes so much to 
tranquillize the mind as a steady purpose—a point 
on which the soul may fix its intellectual eye 


MacGnanimitry.-— The masteris a person of an ex- 
cellent disposition, and is remarkable im_ the 
for bis gentleness, and the mildness of 
He is, indeed, of so amiable a nature, that 
will net hunt (a favourite, and almost the only 

here.) be he cannot endure 
He 18, moreover, heroically ge 
» he loved a young Russian lady, of 

ma t 
money, the father of the gurl con 
He saw his mustre 


sh p 
his diset 
, 
viilie 
the 
amusement 
spill blood 
Some 





nerous 
vears ag 
tate fortun 
Ssuin In prize 
to the match 
more before the destined ceremony; 
bathed in tears, and, throwing herself 3 
entreated him to spare her, confessing at the same 
ume that she loved another, but that he was poor, 
and that her father would never consent to the 
}union. My generous friend reassured the supplant, 
hand, on being informed of the name of her lover 
instantly abandoned his pursuit. He had already 
{bought a farm with his money, on which he bad 
| designed to pass the remainder of his life; but he 
|| bestowed the whole on his rival, together with the 
i remains of his prize-money to purchase stock, and 
then himself solicited the young woman's father to 
consent to her marriage with her lover. But the 


mod Wing amassed a consider 
ahle 
sented ss once 
but stie was 


at his feet 





i honour to my tnend; who, when he found 1 
father inexorable, quitted his country, nor return 
until he heard that his mistress was married ac- 


cording to her inclinations. “What a noble fe! 
ow!” you willexclaun. He isso; but then he ha 
assid all h fe on board a vessel, and has 


scarcely an idea beyond the rope and the shrouds. 


Passton.—When I would aceount to myself for 
the birth of that passion, which afterwards ruled 


my destiny, I find it arose, ike a mountain river, 
from ion and almost forgotten sources: but, 
swelling as it proceeded, it became the torrent 
which, im its course, has swept away all my hopes 


and joys, 


EQuvaNnimity A human being in perfection 
ought always to preserve a calm and peaceful 
mind, and never to allow passion or a transitory 
desire to disturb his tranquillity. Ldo not think that 


the pursuit of knowledge is an exception to this 


rule. If the study to which you apply yourself has 
a tendency to weaken your affections, and to de- 


stroy your taste for those simple pleasures in which * 


no alloy can possibly mux, then that study 
tainly unlawtul, that to sav, not befitting 
human mound. If this rule were always observed; 
if no man allowed any pursuit whatsoever to in 
terfere with the tranquillity of his Gomestie 
tions, Greece had not been enslaved; Casar would 
have spared his country; America would have 
cl} ires | 


is 


1s 
alles 


been discovered more eradualiv; and the 
of Mexico and Peru had not been destroyed. } 

Human nature.—The hearts of men un- 
prejudiced by any obvieus self-interest, are full 
brotherly love and charity. 





when 


of 


Sentiments by the author of Fitrtacor 





vtivasavain manmay 
itall who seeand hear 


auimest 


Love.—Intensely and ! 
flatter and persuade himseli tl 
him must admire him, it is not easy for the 


of men, when passionately in love, to discover in 
he beloved object the passionate return of that 
love. It may, perhaps, be lnid down as a general 


axiom, that the more deeply a young man isin love 
the less able he ts to detect svinptoms of love in 
another; and when a lover sees that he is be 
then there frequently follows a growing indiierence 
towards the hitherto beloved. 


loved, 


Harrixess.—As well might a planet, revolving | 
round a sun, expect to have perpetual daylight im 
both hemispheres, as a man may expect, in this 
life, to enjoy happiness throughout, unmixed with 
sorrow Or pain. 


Jeatovsy.—There is a love which displays itself 
by a fretful and pettish jealousy, which eannot bear | 
a wandering eve or a roving thought, which seems 
to fear the loss of its victim in every movement | 


j old man decidedly refused, thinking himself bound | that it makes; und there is also a love stronger, |! 


perhaps, in one sense, and in another, weaker, 
which cannot be jealous uf it would, which is strony 
in its own confidence, and confiding in its own 
strength—which will not believe its own senses, 
which, instead of seeing that which is invisible, 1s 
totally insensible to that which is staringly and out- 
rageously visible. 


. Wearru.—Heis a great simpleton, who imagines 
‘that the chief power of wealth is to supply wants 
"hn ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it creates 
more wants than it supphes. Keen are the pangs 
ot hunger, and sad is the spirit of hin who is sink 
ing inte an early grave, for want of the common 
necessanes of lite; but not less keen are the mor 
tifications and cares of him, who, nursed in ease 
and luxury, is thrown, by circums into dark 
perplexities, which bis mental indolence cannot un- 
ravel, and who is reduced, even to an apprehension, 
of the want of those luxunes, which were to him 
mere than life. 


inces, 


Eatract from Lectures to Voung Ladies. 


Heattu.—Beauty 1s essentially connected with 
health: erercise, neadness and temperance are es 
sential to beth. It is much to be lamented that 


girls are so frequently imprudent with res- 





young I J 
peet to the care of healt have spoken of exer 
cise, but something more is necessary—it should be 





reper hours, and in a suitable dress. An 
alk im a pair of thin prunellas 
ian even the want of exer 


e warm and dry the body 


taken 


early 
will 


Cise 


aty 


i 
morning s&s Ww 
be more injurious 
Unless the 





‘ 
ter 





cannot be ina state of health and comfort. The 
good old custom of former times, with respect to 
the knitting and wearing woollen has given plac 
to idleness, and cotton and sik hose. These ma- 
te too light for our northern winters. A 


induced by the vanity of display- 
n cold or damp 





te foot, appears abroac 
+} 











hastoching and shoe fit only for walk 
ng over a Crawing room carpet, may succeed in at- 
tracting admiration; but she wil! not fal of receiw- 
ng severe censure for her imprudence. What man 
vf sense W i wish to marry a female who had no 


gard to her health 
of her husband be likely tol 
to her than her own health and hie? 1 


uprudence of this kind, 1s often 


prudence with 1 > Would the 
fortune or | I 

there Gear 
am natble that im 
the result of thoughtlessness rather than vanity; 
young persons are not sufficiently aware of the 
danger of such exposures, and, having expenenced 
little sickness, they forget the frailty of ther na 
tures, and what slight causes may give rise to fatal 
diseases. But having been warned by their fnends, 
and their own sad experience, they are inexcusable 
if they continue the practice of carelessness involv- 
ing Consequences so serious. 


our 
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